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Here Contributors present their own Opinions, and are alone 
responsible for them. We do not Indorse all we print, but desire our 
readers to “Prove all Things,” and “ Hold Fast the Good.” 

HEALTH OF THE TROOPS. 

by r. t. trall m.d. 

In the J une issue of the Water-Cure Journal 
we presented some suggestions calculated to pro¬ 
mote the health and comfort of all who engage in 
the trade of war, whether “ loyalists” or “ rebels.” 
And as our health messenger circulates among 
those who are fighting for the “ right of secession,” 
as well as among their opponents who do battle 
for the “ enforcement of the laws,” we can not 
very well, if we would, be professionally partial 
in this controversy. Acting, therefore, for the 
welfare of both, we may be regarded suspiciously 
by each. But fortunately for us and for humanity, 
maxims of health are not “ contraband of war.” 
They come not in the category of niter, brim¬ 
stone, rifled cannon, and revolvers, although they 
may, in many instances, be made to minister 
more to the “ aid and comfort” of the parties con¬ 


cerned, than all of them together. We hope, 
most devoutly, that we shall not he accused of 
“ misprision of treason” if we do not limit the cir¬ 
culation of our medical and hygienic suggestions 
to one side of the line of demarkation between the 
contending forces. And besides, we think that 
doctors and ministers should never be compelled 
to become partisans in any war with carnal 
weapons, whatever may be their private opinions 
or feelings. There is never any lack of muscle, 
human or bestial, for war purposes, but head and 
heart—heart especially—is often very sadly defi¬ 
cient. Somebody should be consecrated to the 
high and exclusive calling of taking care of 
the bodies of and ministering to their souls, 
wherever humanity can be recognized, and 
whether political or geographical distinctions 
have classed them as friends or foes. For our¬ 
selves, moreover, we have conscientious scruples 
against killing a fellow-being, or being killed by 
one. Though not nominally in communion with 
the Quakers, we belong most emphatically to the 
Peace Society; and although we can not fight for 
either side in the manner it proposes, we can help 
both in our own way. 

Governor Andrews, of Massachusetts, upon the 
recommendation of the medical commission, has 
ordered the publication of the following directions 
for the sanitary conduct of troop 9 in the field. 
They contain some excellent suggestions : 

“ Soldiers should recollect that in a campaign, 
where one dies in battle, from three to five die of 
disease. You should be on your guard, therefore, 
more against this than the enemy, and you can do 
much for yourselves which nobody else can do for 
you. 

“ 1. Avoid especially all use of ardent spirits. 
If you will take them, take them rather after 
fatigue than before. But tea and coffee are much 
better. Those who use ardent spirits are always 
the first to be sick, and the most likely to die. 

“ 2. Avoid drinking freely of very cold water, 
especially when hot or fatigued, or directly after 
meals. Water quenches thirst better when not 
very cold, and sipped in moderate quantities 
slowly, though less agreeable. At meals, tea, 
coffee, and chocolate are best. Between meals, 
the less the better. The safest in hot weather is 
molasses and water with ginger or small beer. 


“ 3. Avoid all excesses and irregularities in 
eating and drinking. Eat sparingly of salted and 
smoked meats, and make it up by more vegetables, 
as squash, potatoes, peas, rice, hominy, Indian 
meal, etc., when you can get them. Eat little 
between, when you have plenty at meals. 

“Wear flannel all over in all weathers. Have 
it washed often when you can ; when n^t, have it 
hBQg up i p the sun. Take every opportunity to 
do the same by all your clothing, and keep every¬ 
thing about your person dry, especially when it 
is cold. 

“6. Bo not sit, and especially do not sleep, 
upon the ground, even in hot weather. Spread 
your blanket upon hay, straw, shavings, brush¬ 
wood, or anything of the kind. If you sleep in 
the day, have some extra covering over you. 

“ 6. Sleep as much as you can, and whenever you 
can. It is better to sleep too warm than too cold. 

“ 7. Recollect that cold and dampness are great 
breeders of disease. Have a fire to sit round 
whenever you can, especially in the evening and 
after rain, and take care to dry everything in and 
about your person and tents. 

“ 8. Take every opportunity of washing the 
whole body with soap and water. Rub well 
afterward. If you bathe, remain in the water but 
a little while. 

“ 9. If disease begins to prevail, wear a wide 
bandage of flannel around the bowels. 

“ 10. Keep in the open air, but not directly 
exposed to a hot bud. When obliged to do this, a 
thin, light covering over the head and neck, in 
the form of a cap with a cape, is a good pro¬ 
tection. 

“11. Wear shoes with very thick soles, and 
keep them dry. When on the march, rubbing the 
feet, after washing, with oil, fat, or tallow, pro¬ 
tects against foot sores.” 

It would seem at first thought that armies 
necessarily live so much of an out-door life, that 
suffering for want of air and ventilation would be 
quite out of the question. But in camps and 
hospitals the contrary is very generally true. 
Impure and confined air has often been a great 
source of mortality. When closely congregated 
in large numbers in barracks, soldiers are pro¬ 
verbially inattentive to the importance of ventila¬ 
tion, especially at night. Thoughtless or heedless 
of the fact, that the necessity of fresh air is in the 
direct ratio to the numbers that are crowded 
together in a given space, they often breathe a 
noxious atmosphere when there is an abundance I 
of the pure article all around them, and thus 
generate fevers, bowel complaints, local inflamma- ^ 
tions, rheumatisms, etc. (' 
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Another point of equal importance is cleanli- j our friends. Reports have been circulated that, 
ness of person, and of the surroundings. A very v in some instances, attempts have been made to 
common source of putrid fevers, cholera, malignant s poison the water and the food of the adverse 
erysipelas, typhoid pneumonias (denominated \ party, and this sort of warfare is regarded as 
“ pleuro-pneumonia when affecting domestic i decidedly unchristian, if not absolutely fiendish, 
animals), and dysenteries, in the encampments \ But we are sorry to see our soldiers recommended 
of armies, are decaying animal aud vegetable i to supply themselves liberally, and to take plenti- 
offal, and accumulated animal excrements. These 5 fully, as preventives of disease, deadly poisons in 
are sometimes allowed to accumulate until the ^ the shape of drug medicines, 
whole atmosphere becomes rank and reeking with jj A correspondent of the Tribune remarks : 

the miasms ot disease and death. \ “ An army for the conquest of Canada would 

The commanders of modern armies would do > stan d more in need of New England rum, with 
well to study that memorable campaign ot olden > possibly Guinea capsicum to keep it from freezing 
times, wherein Moses led the rebellious and sensual ^ j n the stomach if watered with the usual faithful- 
children of Israel a forty years’journey through j negg of Yankee trading thrift, than Peruvian 
the wilderness. Had Moses been as reckless of \ bark, or any of the oxides of mercury; but wo to 
nr« tha Horn. I a co i umn w ho penetrates to the rice coast of 


hygienic considerations as are the Medical Com 
missions of most modern armies, not a man, 
woman, or child among his followers would ever 
have seen the promised land. He insisted most 
rigidly on personal cleanliness. He guarded care¬ 
fully against all sources of atmospheric contamina¬ 
tion. He would not even permit the camp ground 
to be defiled in any manner. All animal excre- 


Georgia without their full rations of quinine and 
calomel. Regular bowels and robust breathing 
lobes are as essential to the perching of the con¬ 
quering eagles as breech-loading ritles or Colt's 
revolvers. Even sulphurous preparations for irri¬ 
tation of the cuticle have been found to be, in 
ancient and modern war, a powerful aid to the 


ment was to De buried in the earth at a distance. ^ sanitary tranquillity of thecamp.’ 

This is the only proper way. excepting decomposi- i guch rea30ni i8 in harm0Dy wit h the medical 
t.on by fire or by chemicals, to dispose ot offal or j ic of , he d s but we bel f eve it t0 be bad 

it be^rTvenTed Cm bmding epidemic "***** and wo ™ notice. A P™P er atte “ tiun ,0 
it be prevented tiom breeding epidemics and con . the d i etary t0 ventilation, and cleanliness are 

tagious diseases And the health of our people, infinitel £ ett er thaQ rum and capsicum for 

all over the country, in war or in peace, would be j N „ rthe / n nr anll nllinint . f „‘ Snm Wn 

vastly improved if this simple truth were heeded 


The hog-pens, barnyards, aud privies of our \ 
country farmers, as generally managed, are often \ 
the sources of an unsuspected infection that in- \ 
duces tophus fever, and destroys one or more \ 
members of the family. And the sta blesajc ess- v 
pools, and markets of our cities are Continually 1 
filling the air with the contagion of small-pox, i 
measles, scarlatina, diptheria, etc., despite the 1 
great attention which is paid to cleanliness in j 
other respects. J 

These remarks have a special application to life \ 
in canc/ps. In all prolonged wars, when soldiers \ 
spend the larger portion of their time in camps or \ 
barracks, many more die of disease than are ^ 
killed in battle. Hence an army of one hundred > 
thousand men, each of whom could be insured j 
against being disabled from sickness, would, for s 
all the practical purposes of a campaign extend- ! 
ing through a period of several years, and even s 
for several months, be more than a match for an \ 
army of twice that number subject to the usual 
contingencies of sickness. 

Thus far we have heard of but little sickness in 
any of the departments of either army ; but as 
the warm season approaches, we have reason to 


Northern, or calomel and quinine for Southern 
troops, and far preferable to sulphurous i.*riga- 
tions of the skin of soldiers North and South. A 
little coarse bread, made of unbolted meal, is worth 
more than all the alcohol, pepper, mercury, 
quinine, and sulphur in Christendom to protect 
the soldier from Northern colds, guard him 
against the miasms of the rice swamps, and keep 
tue bowels and skin in good condition. If those 
who have the supplying of the bread rations would 
allow the flour to retain the finer parts of the 
bran, only sifting out the coarser particles, it 
would advantage every soldier more than a whole 
apothecary shop could. Some of tW most eminent 
of the British surgeons have testified to the great 
improvement of the health of the soldiers when 
bread made of unbolted flour had been supplied 
them 

Any soldier who has a fire that will cook any¬ 
thing, can make as wholesome an article of bread 
as was ever eaten, in twenty minutes. Wet un¬ 
bolted wheat or corn meal with boiling hot water 
into a rather soft dough; roll it out into small 
rolls or cakes, and bake in a quick oven or stove, 
or before a fire, or under hot ashes. Fancher & 
Miller, in New York, sell an article of crackers 
made of wheat-meal and pure water, which will 


expect the prevalence of more or less of the dis- s preserve their flavor and good qualities, if kept 

dry, for weeks, and even months. They ought to 
be a part of the rations of every soldier. Samples 
have been sent to the war department, who have 
courteously acknowledged their reception, and 
promised to examine into their merits 

The following communication from Dr. G. P. 
avoided. Much salted meat is very objectionable, jj Ilacbenberg, of Coxsackie, N. Y., has been pub- 


eases incident to that season. Much is said of the 
excessive drinking of cold water as a cause of 
summer complaints. The great danger lies 
further back. It is in the use of such dietetic 
articles, drinks, or condiments as provoke inordi¬ 
nate thirst. All highly seasoned dishes should be 


It would be a vast improvement in the commis¬ 
sariat if fresh meat could always be provided in¬ 
stead of salted. Bat as this is impossible, we rec¬ 
ommend the cooks to freshen the salted meats by 
soaking out a part of the salt. This might render 
it somewhat less palatable to those who are ac¬ 
customed to strong seasonings, but it would be 
much more wholesome, and to some extent obviate 
preternatural thirst and inordinate water-drinking. 

Potatoes and other vegetables should be employ¬ 
ed with the flesh-meat (or without it), when 
practicable; and good fruit is always in order at 
meal times. But soldiers should guard against 
the too common practice of indulging freely in 
truits at other times, and especially such fruits as 
they have not been accustomed to. This was one 
of the sources of sudden attacks of disease, and 


lished in the papers, and contains some excellent 
suggestions: 

“ Ic is said that our soldiers going South have 
more to contend with in the climate than with the 
enemy. That the hot sun is likely to kill more 
than the bullet. Let us admit that it is so ; then 
the question naturally arises, is this unfavorable 
state of things without a remedy ? We think not. 

“ We believe in acclimation, but we don’t be¬ 
lieve that the process of acclimation kills more 
than the imprudence and recklessness of many 
that go through this process. It is an error to 
suppose that the deleterious effects of the Southern 
climate is owing to great heat. It is sometimes the 
case that the thermometer at Quebec is higher 
than it may be for the season in New Orleans. 
The heat South is not often as great as what we 


sometimes fatal attacks, in Walker’s army in s find in the city of New York; but the difference 
Nicaragua. \ is, the heat is more unvarying than it is with us. 

The newspapers and medical journals are pro- ^ This unmitigated heat, accompanied often with 
lific of advice to “ our army,” much of which we s miasm, has a debilitating effect upon the body, 
should rather commend to “the enemy” than to < Now, under these circumstances, when the body is 


abused by imprudence, it becomes an easy prey to 
disease. 

“We would propose the following rules for the 
preservation of the health in a Southern climate : 

“ 1. Have the skin protected with a light, fine 
flannel undershirt. Bathe or sponge the body 
every day, or every other day. On marches in the 
hot sun, avoid a cravat, and keep a wet or damp 
handkerchief in your hat. Preserve your beard. 
Protect yourself with an India-rubber blanket 
either from rain or the damp ground Eschew 
India-rubber apparel as ordinary clothing. 

“ 2. Hungry as you may be, always eat 
prudently. Avoid eating much meat, particularly 
pork. Abstain from all intoxicating drinks. 
Drink but moderate quantities either of tea or 
coffee. Never swill your stomach with any kind 
of fluids. You can use vinegar and pepper as a 
condiment-. Of course, your diet is to be mainly 
of a vegetable kind. 

“ 3. The debilitating effects of the climate may 
be counteracted by a good vegetable tonic, and 
not as it is usually done by ardent spirits ; and 
that which will answer the very best purpose is 
quinine, which may be taken once or twice daily, 
in five-grain doses, when the body is much expos¬ 
ed or fatigued. At the same time, the utmost 
care should be exercised to maintain a daily 
evacuation from the bowels. When laxatives are 
taken, they should always be taken in very 
moderate doses, for purging in hot weather is to 
be deprecated. The Compound May Apple Pills, 
or the Simple Pills of the U S. Ph., will often 
answer the best purpose in keeping up a uniform 
action of the bowels. To man, quinine is a God¬ 
send in hot and pestiferous climes. Like liquor, 
or even food, it can be abused; but seldom if 
taken with a regular action of the bowels, and 
when taken only through the period of languor.” 

Of course we do not indorse the druggery part 
of the advice. The quinine, May Apple Pill, 
etc., had a thousand times better be omitted. The 
free use of quinine may indeed suppress symptoms 
of ague and ffever for a time, in miasmatic 
districts, hut ©nly by inducing chronic internal 
disease and breaking down the whole nervous 
system. Its seeming advantages, at best, are very 
transient, and are followed by sure and perma¬ 
nent debility. 

A writer in the N. Y. Times says : “What our 
men especially need is good medical advice. If 
some skillful physician could prepare a medical 
tract, addressed to soldiers, giving ample common 
sense advice about health in camp and on the 
march, and then if the public would scatter 
200,000 copies or more, it would be a most useful 
thing.” 

The N. Y. Medical Times, in an article on 
Military Hospitals and nursing, acknowledges the 
vast importance of Hygienic medication : 

“ How shall we save our citizen soldiers from 
preventable diseases and death,is the most moment¬ 
ous question of this war. Both from the National 
and the State Medical Bureaux we have received 
positive assurances that whatever can be done, 
shall be done, for the preservation of the health of 
the troops. But it must be borne in mind by our 
profession throughout the country, that without 
an intelligent comprehension and estimation of the 
principles and practical application of hygitnic 
medicine by the army medical corps, the good 
purposes of the central authorities will necessarily 
fail of their proper accomplishment. Therefore 
let every candidate for army service be well posted 
in all that pertains to camp and hospital hygiene.” 

On the subject of clothing, a few more words 
may pertinently be said: “ Light clothing is 
certainly more wholesome and comfortable than 
dark. But all outside garments should perhaps 
be of mild colors, for the reason that it does not 
afford the enemy so plain an object to fire at. 
Hats or caps should always be of light colors, at 
least not black. There is a great difference be¬ 
tween a white and a black felt hat, in the matter 
of comfort, on a hot summer’s dav, as any one can 
easily prove by experiment. Nor should the 
Havelock cap-cover be forgotten. It is a light 
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J as considerate | m ample abundance. Government could not 
possibly make a better investment for irself than 
to provide liberally in this respect. Then would 
j J y ceu ™s, literary associations, extemporized 
\ theaters or schools, and a high sense of honor 
and duty, take the place of gambling, drinking 
• rowdyism, insubordination, treachery, and de¬ 
sertion. 


Regiment. Will not other ladies be as considerate 
for other regiments ? 

S. B. Ruggles,Esq., has published the following: 

“ Memorandum. —Experience has shown that 
troops serving in warm climates greatly need pro- 
tection from sunstroke, often quite as dangerous 
and fatal as the fire of the enemy. 

‘‘ The provident care of the British officers in 
India, and in the Crimea, furnished their soldiers 
with thick , white , linen cap-covers, reflecting in- 
stead of absorbing the heat of tliesuu, and having 
a cape long enough to fully cover the back of the 
nerA- They were also extensively worn by the 
French at Solferino. 

“They derive their name, ‘Havelock,’ from 
their very advantageous use by the soldiers under 
the command of that judicious and brave 
commander, in the defense of Lucknow against 
the * Sepoys* ° 

“ The average temperature of the regions around 
Washington is quite as high as that of Lombardy 
or of the Crimea. 

‘‘The pattern of the present cap-cover was 
obtained by one of our City Associations from a 
British officer who had served in the Crimea. It 
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TEETH, AND THEIR TREAT¬ 
MENT.—No. 1. 


by a dentist. 


niSTOKICAL. 

The importance of the teeth, and the incon¬ 
veniences and painful consequences attending 
their disease and destruction, place the art of the 
dentist among the most important of the arts that 
have been acquired by the ingenuity and intelli- 
jjnnaa omcer wno had served in the Crimea. It { gence of man kind. The sufferings incident to the 
is, however, stated that some of the troops in that d,sea ^ es °f the teeth must have secured some 
campaign protected themselves from sun-stroke ' attention to this h~orw>n _ -a. . _ 
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oy winding scarfs around their caps, made of thin 
bwiss muslin, about two yards long. They could 
not have been as convenient in use as the can- 
covers. * 

“ A covering of some description will be indis¬ 
pensable for our troops when serving on the 
scorching plains of the South. 

“ Flannel has been suggested as a proper 
material, but white linen seems to be generally 
preferred. & J 

‘• About fifty covers can be mad* from a piece 
or linen twenty three yards, costing about thirty 
cents a yard ; and about seventy from every ten 
yards of thick white linen sheeting , two yards and 
a half wide, aud costing about sixty-five cents a 
yard. 

“ A common traveling trunk will contain about 
eight hundred cap-covers.” 

The soldier’s kuapsack, with all its trappings 
and strappings, should be of as light material as 
consistent with durability. There is room for 
much improvement here. The adoption of a light 
India-rubber sheet to defend the body from rain 
during a march, and from the damp ground at 
night, with India-rubber drinking cups and other 
light utensils, would be also advantages of no small 
importance. 

in some places insects are exceedingly annoy- 
lng, and prevent all quiet repose. A writer in the 
Tribune suggests the following remedy : 

“ Mix oil of pennyroyal with olive oil, and 
anoint the exposed parts of the person with it, 
when few, if any insecis will annoy one thus 
guarded. 

“ It is said that flies will not bite a horse if he is 
wet each morning with a decoction of walnut 
leaves. 

Horses that are to be landed through a surf 
should be protected from drowning by a cork-lined 
wrapper about the neck and chest.” 

We can not close this article without a 
reference to a suitable provision for the moral 
needs of those who go forth to battle for their 
country. The moral education and welfare of the 
soldier is usually much worse cared for than the 
physical. But this should not be. This efficiency 
and reliability depend quite as much on the 
moral as on the bodily stamina. Next to the 
personal presence of the chaplain should be an 
ample supply of fresh and instructive reading 
matter. Nothing is more intolerable to a soldier 


attention to this branch of pathology at a very 
j early period. let there are few allusions in the 
! ^Bcient records that would lead us to suppose ihat 
this subject received much distinct attention from 
the surgeons and medical practitioners of tho«e 
times. Herodotus, however, tells us that by the 
Egyptian laws, the diseases of the tee h were 
assigned, for treatment, to a particular class of 
physicians who were confined to that branch of 
therapeutics al^e, as others treated exclusively 
tbo diseases of the eyes, others those of the head, 
others those of the bowels, etc. 

By this apportionment of medical duties, and a 
life-long confinement of each practit oner to a 
single branch, it is not improbable that consider¬ 
able skill was acquired in the several departments ; 
but of the peculiar modes of treating the teeth 
which were observed by the Egyptian dentists. ; 
Herodotus leaves us in ignorance. There is no 
doubt, however, that they p assessed the art o£ ex¬ 
tracting them when their removal became neces¬ 
sary. An inspection of the skulls of ancient 
®oyP^ ans > that have been collected in various 
cabinets, while it affords evidence that teeth were 
extracted by surgical processes. presen‘s no indi¬ 
cations that those processes were unskillful, as 
would be shown by a loss or deformity of the 
alveoli. Copper pincers or forceps supposed to 
have been used for the put pose of extracting teeth 
have been found in the ruins of tho offices of 
Egyptian barbers, and from this it has been sup¬ 
posed that teeth were extracted by that class of 
persons. 

Hippocrates, the celebrated Grecian physician, 
who lived about 350 years before Christ, while 
writing upon the physiology and pathology of the 
other organs of the human system, wrote also 
concerning the teeih, their diseases and treatment, 
though in such a way as to indicate that but an 
imperfect knowledge concerning these organs had 
been obtained at that period. He recommends 
their removal when decayed and loose, but does 


() than inertia, ft is, indeed, im'TmM^WUty i ''" e ’ r removal wnea aeC: *y etl an(1 loose, but does 
(4 He must and will be doing something. If while \ not descrit)c the process by which their removal 
o idling away one half or three quarters of his time 
/V in the dul1 rou ^ ne Of camp life, he has no source 




was then effected. 

Celsius, who lived near the time of Christ, gives 


the first directions on record for the extraction of 
the teeth His plan was, by means of an instru¬ 
ment called the vulsella (a frightful-looking pair 
of pincers) to shake them well in the jaw until 
they became loose, and then pull them out. In 
some instances, however, Celsus preferred the 
application of the red-hot iron or boiling oil to the 
teeth to make them crumble to pieces—an opera¬ 
tion which we can not suppose to have been par¬ 
ticularly agreeable to the patient. ^ 

Galen, who wrote in The latter part of the second 
century, had a better idea of the structure and 
physiology ot the te«oh than any of his predeces¬ 
sors; but he erred in supposing them to be mere 
bones, to be classed with the other bones of the 
^ em ’ and Ms surgery was far from commend- 

As the dark ages came on, dental science suf¬ 
fered the obscuratiou which fell upon all other 
branches of human knowledge, from which it re¬ 
covered only with the revival of letters and the 
dawn of that general intelligence which has 
glorified the latter age beyoud all preceding 
periods. Nearly three hundred years ago Ambrose 
rare, m his celebrated work on surgery, exhibited 
some important accessions to the knowledge which 
nad been obtained by the ancients concerning the 
anatomy, physiology, and pathology of the teeth, 
and several writers during the next two centuries 
exhibited some slight acquisitions in this depart¬ 
ment; but not until the publication of the work of 
John Hunter, the first part in 1771 and the second 
part in 1^ 8, was the firm foundation laid upon 
which the art aud science of dentistry as now ex¬ 
isting was based. We must not forget, however, 
to among the important stones in this 

round#® on. several excellent treatises that were 
written by the French anatomises and physicians 
during the latter part of the last and the fore 
part or the present century, among the authors of 
which the names of Bichat, Fauchard, Jourdain, 
Delabarre, Series, and others, deserve hop-arable 
mention. 

Bur, notwithstanding the numerous contribu¬ 
tions to the literature and the theoretic know- 
; ledge of the subject, dentistry as an nrt did not 
attain to any great degree of perfection until after 
the commencement of the present century 
Experience and persevering effort by that time 
developed a practical skill which was successful, 
to a considerable extent, in arresting the diseases 
of the teeth and restoring them to health, a 3 well 
as providing convenient artificial substitutes for 
those that were lost. Up to that t-me, of course, 
England and France had the credit of producing 
almost the only learned and skillful practitioners 
in this department. The denial arc was intro¬ 
duced from these two countries into the United 
bfcates about the time of the Revolution. A dentist 
ot the name of Lc Mair accompanied the French 
army which came over to our aid against England 
during that struggle, and soon afier him came a 
dentist from England of the name of Whitlock; 
and trom these two persons dentistry in the United 
States may be said to have had its origin. Little 
is known of the professional abilities of Le Mair 
and YV hitlock, but it is probable that they were 
chiefly confined to the carving of artificial teeth 
out ot blocks of ivory. 

It seems that the first native American dentist 
was a Mr. John Greenwpod, who commenced 
practice in New York about the year 1788. A "out 
the year 1790 he con>tructed an entire sec of 
artificial teeth for General Washington, and five 
years alter, these having been injured and re¬ 
turned to him, he made for Washington a second 
set, which for neatness of execution were quite 
equal to any that had been made in Europe up to 
that time. A part of this first set was given, by 
a son of Mr. Greenwood, to the late Dr. Harris 
professor in the Dental College at Baltimore, a few 
years ago, These pieces were carved out of ivory 
and secured in the mouth with spiral springs 
In 1794, Mr. Greenwood was joined in the pro¬ 
fession in New York by a Mr. WooRndale, Horn 
London, previous to which a Dr. Spence, who had 
received instructions from Le Mair, commenced € 
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the practice in Philadelphia; and about the same j 
time Dr. Gardette came over from France and 
established himself in denial practice in the same > 
city. Having received ins ructions from some of 
the best dentists in Paris, Dr. Gardette soon ac- j 
quired great reputation, which he enjoyed to the > 
day of his death. 

From these scions, and occasional transplanta- i 
tions from Europe, the number of dental practi- \ 
tioners in the United States gradually increased, 
yet so slowly that up to the year 1820 the number 
did not greatly exceed one hundred. After that 
period, however, the increase was more rapid, but. > 
the progress of the science and art did not keep 
pace with the numerical increase of its practi- ^ 
tioners until after the establishment of the 
American Journal and Library of Dental Science \ 
in 1839. This Journal served as a medium ; 
through which the knowledge of each practitioner, < 
accumulated by years of experience and toil, was * 
communicated to the others, and with its establish- > 
ment, together with the formation of the Ameri- < 
can Society of Dental Surgeons, and the estab¬ 
lishment of the Baltimore College of Dtntal j 
Surgery that soon followed, was given that im- • 
pulse to improvement in all branches of the art ; 
that has resulted in giving to American dentistry ’ 
an acknowledged superiority to that ot any other 
nation. . 

These brief statements, historical, which have ; 
been deemed important in the commencement of a ; 
series of articles on the subject, will be followed 
in subsequent numbers of this Journal with such j 
descriptions of the anatomy, physiology, and 
pathology of the teeth, together with such direc- J 
lions for their preservation in health, asmay seem ; 
calculated to instruct and interest the parses* and : 
as every reader may find useful in his 6wn case. ; 
We shall also, ere we close the series, give general \ 
descriptions of the various kinds of artificial sub- j 
sti'utes for lost natural teeth which the mechani¬ 
cal skill of dentists has brought to such wonder- 
ful perfection within the l>st twenty-five years 
In speaking of these, we shall describe the ad van- j 
tages and disadvantages of each kind, giving \ 
needed advice to those who use them, etc. 



LAYS OF AN ANTI-SHAVER. 


BY TENDER SKINNE, ESQ. 

(Supposed to be written in the year 1850.) 

Wiien deep in the darkness of shaving we lay, 

And hacking and hewing our lips was the fashion, 

How gloriously beamed the first dawn of the day 
That told us to put both a beard and moustache on ! 

ITow gladly we welcomed the few gallant men 
Who, ’mid legions o( lunatics, dared to be sages— 

Who boldly discarded the razor, and then 
Redeemed our smooth chins from the thraldom of ages! 

’Tis strange to reflect that, in times not long past, 

Men stood every morning well armed at a mirror, 
Assaulting their faces, nor looking aghast, 

To think of the wound that might follow an error— 

And all to do what ? To resemble a girl! 

For this they could coolly bid nature defiance, 

Incurring so brainlessly trouble and peril, 

And wasting the time that might teach them a science. 

Sure never was madness so monstrous! When love, 

Or wine, or ambition, sends men to the devil, 

At least they’ve some adequate motive to prove 
An excuse for their folly, a plea for their evil; 

But here, with gashed chins, like a reaper to mow 
The harvest of hair the Almighty bad given— 

’Twas enough to rejoice all the demons below— 

’Twas a scourge upon earth and an insult to Heaven ! 

0 ye my dear friends of the masculine gender— 

From peer to mechanic, from gentle to simple, 

Jmt think on the time when your skins were so tender, 
k And you shuddered to see the blood gush from a pimple; 
And own that the long flowing beards we possess 
And our manly moustaches are quite an improvement; 
Then down with all folly in conduct and dress ! [ment!” 
Three groans for the razor! three cheers for “ the move- 


LIFE! AND CHARACTER OF VINCENT i 
PRIESSNITZ.* 

— s 

BY JOFL. SHEW, M.U. jj 

Priessnitz was born, on the fourth (lay of 5 
; October, 1799, at Graefenberg, a small humlet sit- ^ 

> nated about half way np one of the Sudate?, a ^ 
| chain of romantic and beau'if# mountains in ^ 
| Austrian Silesia, in Germany, and near a t-mall s 
\ town, Freiwaldau, containing about three thou- ^ 
sand inhabitants. A1 hough of humble origin, he ^ 
i could not be considered, strictly speaking, as “ an : 
\ ignorant and illiterate peasant,” as his father was ; 
) a respectable landed proprietor, and he received : 
! the rudiments of an education, such as is given in 
| the Catholic schools of that country ; which, liow- 
\ ever, it must be admitted, is far inferior to that 
afforded by our excellent schools, in the north of 
the United States, or in those of the Protestant 
parts of Germany. But the lack of a good educa¬ 
tion was in nowise sufficient to render dormant 
the remarkable powers, the strong will, and the 
indomitable perseverance of so great a mind as he 
possessed. This the facts of his life abundantly 
\ show. 

It is not my intention, in the present article, to 
enter into a detailed account of Priessnitz's dis- 
; coveries. For my present purpose it is sufficient 
| to remark, that at the age of thirteen he sprained 
his wrist, and, suffering much pain from the in 
flnnmatioa thus caused, he instinctively pumped 
a stream of cold water upon it, from which he ex¬ 
perienced great relief; but as this could not be 
kept up constantly, his already inventive genius 
led him to put the cooling bandage about it, which 
he renewed as often as his feelings of comfort dic¬ 
tated. Not long after this, being engaged at work 
in the woods, he met with the misfortune of 
crushing one of his thumbs, when he again resort¬ 
ed to his favorite remedy, and with similar success 
as before. 

* Ri published by desire from the Water-Cure Journal 
for 185z. 


These comparatively trifling accidents, 
however, were not sufficient fully to 
arouse the energies of his youthful mind 
to the great importance of water as a I 
healing agent. It was in the sixteenth 
year of his age that he met with an in¬ 
jury that well-nigh cost him his life, and 
no doubt had much to do with his after 
illnesses and his death. He was engaged 
in the hay field, driving a young horse 
with a load of hay down the mountain, 
when it became necessary to cog one of 
the wheels, to prevent the too rapid de¬ 
scent of the cart. While standing before 
the horse, holding him by the head, others 
being engaged at chaining the wheel, the 
horse took a fright and ran violently 
down the hill. Priessnitz, unwilling to 
allow the animal to destroy himself, held 
on, and was dragged down beneath his 
feet. While in this posture, three of his 
teeth (two of them upper incisors) were 
broken, and his arms and body severely 
bruised. The cart also passed over his 
body, breaking three of his ribs; when 
taken up he was insensible. While in this 
state, the government surgeon at Frei¬ 
waldau, being summoned, probed his wounds and 
pronounced them incurable. After returning to his 
consciousness, Priessnitz, feeling the most intense 
agony from his wounds, bethought himself again 
of the virtues of cold water. He tore off the 
bandages which the surgeon had applied, and sub¬ 
stituted in their place cold swathings. By perse¬ 
vering in th^ application, the violence of the 
inflammation was subdued, the pain alleviated, 
and he felt confident that he should, after all, 
recover. He replaced his broken ribs as well as 
he could, by pressing his abdomen with all his 
might against the window sill, at the same time 
inflating the lungs so as to swell out the chest 
Thus by this simple, though painful process, the 
wet bandages, and spare diet, he recovered; al¬ 
though to the day of his death he bore in his side 
: the deep impress the wheel made in passing over 
: him. This occurrence naturally gained Priessnitz 
; a considerable degree of celebrity, and from this 
; time onward his mind was directed particularly to 
J the healing powers of water. For some years he 
S was in the habit of visiting patients at their own 
1 houses, and it is said that he sometimes walked to 
S the distance of fifty miles, to attend the sick. Af- 

■ terward it became necessary, for the most part, 

: that those who wished his advice should come to 
J him ; and in this way his great establishment was 
S formed, the reputation of which is known in every 
J part of the civilized world. 

$ But the way to renown is never a smooth one. 
J Reformers are necessarily beset with obstacles on 
: every hand. The laws of Austria are very strict, 
and no one is allowed to practice medicine without 
s a license. In 1821, the three practicing physicians 

■ of Freiwaldau, Dietrich, brother-in-law of the bnr- 
j; gomaster, and two brothers by the name of Gunter, 
1; made a plot to destroy the new practice, which 
s was already making considerable inroads upon 
$ their employment. They endeavored to establish 
s the pretense that Priessnitz made use of some 
$ secret remedy in connection with water. If the 
> case could have been made out, he would have 
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been silenced for ever. One signal advantage, 
however, arose from this persecution, Which was, 
that he was stimulated to his utmost exertions in 
making water alone supply the place of all drug 
m-'dicaments. In 1828, Priessnitz s opponents 
made a most determined effort to silence him, but 
it was all in vain. It seemed, indeed, that the 
more they opposed him, the more he succeeded in 
establishing the merits of his system. The whole 
country was scoured, to see if they could not find 
some one of his patients who was willing to testify 
against him. Among those summoned, there was 
one, a miller, whom, as one of the Gunters de¬ 
clared, he himself had cured, and not Priessnitz. 
On being asked by the Court “ who had helped 
him,” he said, “ Both ; Gunter had helped him out 
of his money, and Priessnitz out of his gout.” On 
being again asked “ what he paid Priessurz,” he 
replied, “ Nothing; I still owe him thanks, which 
I now repay him.” 

For thirteen years this opposition against Priess¬ 
nitz was kept up, when it ended in his being fully 
sanctioned by the Austrian government to go on 
in his practice. lie was even authorized to give 
certificates of inability for service to military offi¬ 
cers who might place themselves under his care, 
thus being exalted to a station equal to that of the 
surgeous of the army, and equal at least to that of 
any of his opponents. The sequel of his career is 
too well understood to need particular comment 
in this place. 

In regard to the credit due Priessnitz as a dis¬ 
coverer, I shall here merely quote the words of 
Sir Charles Scudamore, himself an eminent physi¬ 
cian of London, long known and recognized as 
such, and who himself underwent the treatment 
at Graefenberg. He observes : “ I think that some 
writers on Hydropathy have not expressed suffi¬ 
cient praise and acknowledgment to Priessnitz, as 
the inventor of a treatment constituting a com¬ 
plete systematic plan. To follow in a path is 
always comparatively easy. It is quite true that 
parts of the whole plan and the principles have 
been known and practiced since thedimc of Hippo¬ 
crates, and by none more ably and scientifically 
than the late Dr. Currie, of Liverpool. But all 
that can be quoted from history bears no compari¬ 
son with the regular and systematic whole which 
Priessnitz has so happily constructed, and by 
which he has raised himself an imperishable fame.” 

Looking at this man in a Phrejvological, point 
of view, we find— 

1st. A full-sized Brain, with the intellectual 
group of faculties well developed. Individuality, 
Eventuality, Comparison, together with the 
perceptive organs, generally large, while Imita¬ 
tion was but moderately developed. 

2d. A very active Temperament, with a dense 
and compact fiber, with no indication of a surplus 
of adipose matter. 

3d. Of the sentiments, we find Firmness, Benev¬ 
olence, and Hope, large; Conscientiousness, 
full; while Veneration is only moderate ; Self- 
Esteem and Approbativeness are large; Con- 
centrativeness, full; the domestic group only 
moderate. 

With such an organization he could not be idle, 
but constantly occupied with doing good, in the 
most practical manner. 

The first account we have of Priessnitz suffering 
any severe illness in the later years of his life was 
that of an attack of apoplexy, January 27th, 1847. 
On the previous day his eldest daughter, Sophia, 
who was yet very young, was married to an Hun¬ 
garian nobleman, and having been up at a ball till 
three o’clock in the morning of the 27th, and being 
overheated and fatigued, she was suddenly taken 
ill, when she retired to her room, where she was 
attended by her father, who prescribed for her 
the rubbing wet sheet, followed by a foot-bath 
of cold water, in which the feet were actively 
rubbed. About eight o’clock the same morning 
she lett her father’s roof for her new and distant 
home. The same day Priessnitz went, as usual, 
after breakfast, to visit his patients at Freiwaldau, 
and while there, he perceived a numbness and loss 
of power in his right arm. He, however, appar¬ 






ently made light of this occurrence, and, on re- i 
turning home, took a coll bath, and afterward j 
went, as usual, to dinner, in the large saloon of his ? 
establishment. Immediately after diuner, while j 
the g eater part of the patients were yet in the j 
room, he was found in a state of insensibility at ! 
the door of his secretary’s room. His breast and f 
feet were instantly rubbed with hands wet in cold f 
water, with the view of restoring consciousness, f 
In a few minutes more, a shallow bath, slightly 
tepid, having been prepared, he was placed therein i 
by Mr. Bohme, and Mr Matiche, a Polish gen- j 
tleman, who had been a long time in the establish- j 
ment. In this bath, the water being renewed 
from time to time, to prevent, its becoming too j 
warm from the heat of the body, Priessnitz was 
rubbed for half an hour by eight men in turns, and j 
cold affusion was also repeatedly applied to the ;! 
head. Having shown signs of returning conscious¬ 
ness he was taken out of the bath, and placed in ; 
the bed, when he had a relapse, but not of so long 
duration as the first attack. He was again rubbed 
in the shallow tepid bath as before for half an hour, 
and when again taken out of it, and replaced in ' 
lud, he fell asleep, and slept for twelve hours, at ! 
the end of which time he returned to conscious¬ 
ness, and was able ro converse with his daughter, 
who had been recalled to him. For a week after¬ 
ward he took thrice , daily, three successive wet 
sheet packs, each from fifteen to twenty minutes, 
and the shallow tepid bath after them. For 
another week he took, every morning, for fifteen 
minutes, the shallow tepid bath and the cold bath ! 
in combination—that is, going repeatedly from one I 
to the other, beginning and ending with the tepid ! 
bath. 

About the middle of the summer of 1850, Priess¬ 
nitz experienced another apoplectic attack, in 
which he remained insensible for several hours, 
but the treatment being resolutely applied as before j 
in his illness, he was so far recovered the next day ! 
as to be able to go out of doors, and the next after \ 
he attended his patients as usual. 

For the past ■ . j&ar, Priessnitz, we are informed, ; 
considered himself as gradually failing in health, 
and at the beginning of the cold season, for the 
first time during a long life of usefulness, he found ! 
himself unable to go from the immediate vicinity ! 
of his establishment, to minister to his patients. ;! 
This must have been a great privatiou to him, as \ 
he had for years been in the habit of going daily J 
down to Freiwaldau, on horseback, where the \ 
larger number of those who came to take his 
treatment resided. Within a month befure his ! 
decease he showed symptoms of general dropsy. 
All along he treated himself with the utmost clear- | 
ness of mind, although he entertained little hope 
of recovery; and it was his prediction that lie 
should not live to see the spring return. 

Up to the very last he was in the habit of re¬ 
ceiving all who came to him for advice, and he 
continued to prescribe for such with the utmost 
clearness of mind; but, as we are told, he looked 
like a shadow, and had no longer a smile on his 
face. 

The day before his death, after taking his treat¬ 
ment, he was seen sawing wood for exercise, in a I 
warm room, and warmly clad thus exhibiting, at ! 
this late emergency, that strong confidence which ! 
he had so long felt in the system he had so effi¬ 
ciently promulgated, to the world On the day of [ 
his decease, which was Friday, November 28th, I 
1861, his symptoms became gradually worse, aud ; 
growing very weak, at about five o’clock in the ! 
afternoon he laid himself upon his bed without 
assistance, and in one minute afterward breathed ! 
his last! 

Thus it will appear that Priessnitz died at the ; 
age of fifty-two, a period scarcely beyond the 
prime of life. But it should be remembered that / 
his task had been no ordinary one. Probably no !; 
man w^o has ever lived has had so much as he to 
do with chronic disease, which is always the most 
difficult of cure. He was never in the habit of j 
traveling or taking recreation, but worked inces- j 
santly from one end of the year to the other, j 
While invalids were in the habit of coming from ' 




the most distant parts of the civilized world fo r 
his advice, it was not in his heart to go away and 
dis 'ppoint them. In the midst of the winter sea¬ 


son, when his numbers were the smallest, never 
less than three hundred were upon his list. In the 
summer, from seven to eight hundred was his u-ual 
number of patients, ne was always too much c ire- 
worn, and would often fall asleep upon his chair, 
before he left the supper table. The severe injury 
he received in his side was a source of permanent 
weakness, and, while young, he was fearfully 
scathed by the small-pox. He always considered 
his constitution as being far from good, and re¬ 
marked that it was only his system and mode of 
life that kept him up. 

But this great and good man is gone from 
among us, and who is there that can fill his place ? 
Nowhere in the wide world can such a man be 
found. His career is wholly without parallel; he 
has cured disease with greater success than the 
world has ever before known. Sad will it be for 
us who survive him, if we do not profit by his 
example, and faithfully do our work. If we allow 
that noble system, of which he was the founder, to 
go again into disrepute, the fault will be ours, and 
not his. He has done his work faithfully and 
well. May we in like manner do that which 
belongs to us. 

Thus much briefly have I said concerning the 
life and character of Vincent Priessnitz. I would 
gladly say much to the readers of the Water- 
Cure Journal in explanation of the principles 
and practice of this remarkable man. I have never ! 
wished to conceal the fact that I felt a great regard 
for his opinions; and although I had had, at two 
different times of visiting Graefenberg, ample op¬ 
portunity of conversing with him, and the last 
time, in 1848, took full notes of all his different 
modes, I would yet have visited him the past year, 
if I had known that he would probably depart this 
life so soon. No one, however, varied the treat¬ 
ment so much as Priessnitz according to the case 
in hand; and no one improved it from year to year 
so much as he did. 


SHAKING OUT THE REEF. 


BY THE REV. JOHN TODD. 

On the wide ocean, between us and India, the 
winds blow for weeks in one direction. Then the 
ship moves on day and night, safely, rapidly, and 
pleasantly. A sea captain has been heard to say 
that he has sailed his ship six weeks without 
altering a sail. These are called the “ Trade 
Winds.” 


“ I will tell you a fact about drinking,” said a 
noble old sea captain. “ And I tell you, boys, 
that when people say, * It don’t hurt anybody to 
drink, if they don’t drink too much,’ they don’t 
know what they are talking about. There is no 
such thing as drinking spirits without drinking 
too much. When I used to sail to India, and got 
into the ‘ Trade Winds,’ I used to put all the sail 
on my ship which she would possibly bear. But 
I noticed a very curious fact. Every morning, 
about eleven o’clock, I used to go down into my 
cabin and take a good horn of brandy. Before 
going down, I would cast my eye over the ship, see 
that every sail was full, and every rope taut. 
She was under all the sail she could safely carry. 
On coming up out of the cabin, having taken my 
brandy, it always seemed as if the ship was sail¬ 
ing too slow, and the winds had fallen. Then I 
would cry, ‘ Up there, lads, and shake out that 
reef.’ For about thirty minutes, my poor ship 
would stagger under the new press of sail. By 
that time, when my brandy began to subside, I 
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found she was under too heavy a pressure, the 
winds seemed to blow harder, and again I would 
shout, ‘ Up there, lads, and clew up that reef.* 
So I found it day after day, and was utterly 
unable to account for the lull in the wind just 
about that hour. But one day I was unwell, and 
omitted ray brandy, and overheard ray cook, black 
Caesar, say, 4 Captain, drink no brandy to day— 
guess no shake out reef!’ Then I understood it 
all! From that time I dropped ray brandy, and there 
was no change in the sails of my ship. I drank 
moderately, and yet it was too much, and it would 
not have been strange if I had lost my ship in 
consequence. I tell you, boys, there is no such 
thing as drinking without drinking too much.” 

It’s even so. We don’t know but a little about 
it. Many a ship master has felt cold or hot, tired 
or sleepy, vexed or troubled, and has gone to the 
bottle, gained courage to be rash, “ shaken out the 
reef,” till his ship was dashed on the rocks or 
swamped in the seas. 

Many a physician has been worn down by 
labors and anxieties, his nerves weak, and his 
mind wavering, and has gone to the bottle, and 
thus he “ shakes out the reef,” is rash in dealing 
his powerful medicines, and he loses his patients, 
loses self-reliance, and the confidence of the com¬ 
munity, and he loses practice and character, and 
is ruined. 

Many a merchant drinks a little, feels more con¬ 
fidence, makes bargains when thus stimulated, 
“ shakes out his reef,” aud is ruined. 

Many a mechanic takes a contract which he 
examined after drinking a little, forgot the num¬ 
ber of hard blows it would cost to complete it, 
and thus he “ shakes out the reef,” and is ruined. 

Many a young man falls into jovial company, 
feels that it would not be manly to refuse to drink 
with them, and he drinks, “ shakes out the reef,” 
and acquires a taste that is his destruction. 

And many a bright boy, the hope of his father 
and the pride of his mother, early learns to drink 
a little, and thus he “ shakes out the reef,” dis¬ 
appoints the hopes of his friends, lives a poor 
creature, dies a drunkard, and reads over the 
gates of heaven, “ No drunkard shall inherit 
eternal life!” 


THINGS WHICH I HAVE SEEN IN A 
WATER-CURE.—No. 7. 

BY H. H. HOPE. 

DOUBLE-HEADED RIVET’S, ESQ., BOV “TIM.” 
[continued from may number.] 

We reached the home of Mr. Rivet at or about 
twelve m. Like the houses of most oT the large 
planters, it was in the center of the farm, or, as 
they call it, the plantation, and was of large di¬ 
mensions. Unlike most other houses of the same 
class, it wore the appearance of neatness and 
thrift, and the land itself gave evidence of high 
cultivation. On alighting and entering the house, 

I was very glad to see with what a warm welcome 
the planter was received. His wife met him at 
the door and greeted him lovingly. I saw she 
loved him, and that her love was reciprocated. 
Before, however, he had had time to introduce me , 

I heard pattering of feet on a winding stair-case, 
and down came three young ladies, and each 
threw herself upon her father and made her dem¬ 
onstrations of affection. They took me by surprise 
by their exquisite beauty, and I shall take my 
readers by surprise when I say that I saw that 
they looked like their father. For the first time 
since my meeting with him, I perceived that he 
was, or had been, a handsome man. The intro¬ 
duction over, I was made at home. The lady of i 
the house was a lady, the daughters well-bred, 
well-educated, beautiful, and agreeable. Clearly 


enough—the roughness of the old man aside—the 
family, in Southern society, was one of position, 
and as clearly, they had toon that position. They 
were not an old family ; had no genealogy “ worth 
speaking of,” but by talent, industry, and tact 
had accumulated means, and had used them to 
further their social advancement. However, 
much as I like the society of women, and glad as 
one always must be at being permitted to partake 
of the hospitalities of a private family, instead of 
being shut up to the loneliness of a hotel, I should 
not have accepted Mr. Rivet’s invitation to make 
my home at his house but for the object I had in 
view, which was to see his son “ Tim.” I suppose 
I am unlike most other “ Water-Cure believers ,” 
and am perhaps odd, eccentric, and peculiar. My 
friends say I am; but when I have taken occasion 
to ask them in what my peculiarities consist, they, 
as yet , have been able only to cite the fact, that I 
am such an enthusiast in the way of Water-Cure. 

“ Why !” they say,“ you are crazy on that sub¬ 
ject.” Now how can a poor fellow parry such a 
thrust as that except by keeping coot and reply¬ 
ing— 

“ You are mistaken—it is not I who am crazy, 
it is you who are ignorant?” That generally 
“ shuts them up” for the time and relieves me of 
their clamors. I have, however, had so many 
opportunities to tell them of their ignorance, that 
one good result has followed, viz., that they have 
begun to think that they are ignorant; and when 
a person has reached that point when lie begins to 
suspect his own qualifications to play*the critic 
he assumes quite a humble demeanor thereafter. 

I have studied, from all points of view, the Hy¬ 
gienic philosophy of treating difcase, till my whole 
nature is ou its side. I am not simply a con¬ 
vinced, I am a converted , man. I find my judg¬ 
ment not only in its favor, but my affections as 
well. Hence.I am ready to propagate the prin¬ 
ciples, and to bring them to bear against disease 
whenever and wherever I can. Why should I not 
do so ? The cause is worthy of the exhibition of 
the missionary spirit. The land is full of hea¬ 
thens. The dead are in every house. The gospel 
of health is a seated book to the multitudes. Why 
should not I, whose eyes are open, and who has 
been permitted to see “ wondrous things out of 
God’s law” devote myself earnestly, ayrenthusi- : 
astically, to the propagation of these great, glo¬ 
rious, and divine principles ? I know of no reason 
why I should not , but on the contrary, I know why 
I should. It has been my practice for years, 
therefore, to put myself out of my way to visit 
the sick who, not y^t quite dead, have been kept 
for years on the list of invalids because of their 
ignorance and the ill considered treatment of j 
their physicians. As soon, therefore, as in my 
journey to --— I learned that my fellow-pas¬ 

senger, Mr. Rivet, had an invalid boy, I was 
ready to put myself to some trouble to look at his 
case and see what I could suggest in his behalf. 
This may be all very improper, very much out 
of the way, but I have done some good, and have 
made some friends by it. And now, to “ Tim.” 

I was taken by the father to the invalid’s room. 
It was a large room, and most excellent taste had 
been shown in its fitting up. A large library oc¬ 
cupied nearly one side of the room, and a glance 
showed me that the books were such as only a 
literary man would choose. The walls were hung 
with paintings of our own countrymen, and fine 
engravings, some of which were imported from 
Germany. But all these obtained significance 
additional to their intrinsic merits by the central 
figure of the group, which was that of the invalid 
himself. He sat in an easy-chair, cushioned soft 
and full, while before him were books evidently 


used to service. Upon our entrance he arose to 
meet my introduction to him, for which evidently 
he had been prepared. And his^ recognition of 
me was cordial and excellently rendered. 

Said he, “I am glad to see you, sir; especially 
so, because I understand you are from the North. 
I am half a Northerner myself, having been ed¬ 
ucated at Yale.” 

“ Ah!” I exclaimed, “ I am glad to learn it, for 
of all our colleges Yale is my favorite. She has 
graduated a good many persons who, first and 
last, have won distinction.” 

“ Yes,” he replied; and his face assumed so 
sorrowful an aspect, that I saw at once that he 
was looking over hopes which, once blooming, 
were now blasted. And I made a bold attempt to 
cheer him, by remarking that “ I hoped he might 
live to ^ee his opportunities for usefulness real¬ 
ized.” 

He smiled so sickly a smile—I have seen it in a 
hundred cases—and said, “ Opportunities are dead 
to me, sir; I am the subjept of events. What comes, 
I accept, for I have no power of choice. God’s will 
be done! but the day has been when I hoped to 
stand in the front rank, and as far as is given to 
man, to control circumstances, and not be con¬ 
trolled by them. You see, sir, when one can not 
live, his interest in things that pertain to life can 
not retain great fervor. I am a dying man, and 
my sight is directed to things earthly from the 
other angle.” 

“ What makes you think you are dying ?” 

“ What makes me«think so ?” 

“ Yes. Please do not thiuk me officious if I 
again ask you the question ?” 
e “Well, sir, first the declaration of my physi¬ 
cians; second, my own feelings; and third, the 
facts of the case. 1 have the best medical skill in 
the State. Their opinion has not been hastily 
expressed. I feel as they state one should feel 
who, having my symptoms, is in incurable con¬ 
ditions. And then, look at me ! do you not think 
I am dying 7 -not immediately, but slowly, yet 
surely dying ?” 

“ No, I do not ” 

“ There, Tim, boy, what did yer old father tell 
yer ?” broke out of the old man. “ Did I not say 
there was life enough in yer, if it could only be 
got at ? Now Mr. Hope is not a doctor, he’s only 
a common man; but, Tim, if I was in yer situa¬ 
tion, I vow I’d believe a common man, who should 
tell me I need not die, quicker nor I would the 
most learned doctor who had told me I must, es¬ 
pecially, Tim, if I did not look nor appear worse 
than you do. You see, Mr. Hope, the lad, even 
now, can ride horseback a little every day; and 
he eats putty well, though the gals have to fix it 
kind o’ nice. Come, my boy ! cheer up and listen 
to Mr. Hope. By George! you must get well— 
there’s no two ways about that. How do yer 
suppose these three hundred niggers, yer mother 
and yer sisters, and this tremendous big pile of 
land, are going to get along without yer set to, 
and get well ? Now, Mr. Hope, yer’ll please take 
Tim in hand—there’s no doctor in the way. As 
a friend I ask yer. I do not want you to relate 
yourself to him or me for money; but whatever 
yer want, that you can have.” • 

“ My dear father!” Tim exclaimed, “ your love 
for me renders you blind to every evidence con¬ 
tradictory to your wishes; Mr. Hope can do me 
no good.” 

“ Well, sir,” I said, “ as there is some truth in 
the maxim, 4 while there is life, there is hope,’ 
may I ask you when you were taken sick ?” 

“ Two years ago.” 

“ And have been doctoring more or less since ?” 

“ Yes, sir, all the while, till my physicians gave 
me up.” 

“Do you know anything of Water-Cure?” I 
asked. 

“ No,” he said, « I have heard of it, but I have 
not acquainted myself with it.” 

“Well, I think you might be helped by it. I 
am, as your father has said, no physician, and 
therefore have no right to assume to be competent 
to treat you successfully. But I know something 
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about diseases, at least so much as not to do you 
iniury, and I have a strong feeling that you may 
be helped. At any rate, if you will allow me, 1 
will try, and if you are made better by what I can 
do, perhaps I can advise with one who may assist 
you still further toward recovery. ” 

“ Oh,” said he, “ I do not feel myself at liberty 
to refuse anything you may wish to do. My phy¬ 
sicians have pronounced me hopelessly mcura ') e 
and 1 feel their view to be correct; and 1 there¬ 
fore hazard 
you desire- 

^1 went to work, and what I thought would be 
the labor of weeks, proved to be the work ot 
months, aud then I succeeded in bringing him 
only to conditions to come North, and place him¬ 
self in the care of one in whom I had learned to 
have great confidence, and who, after twenty-two 
months’ patient labor, cured him. Those processes, 
and that history, I reserve for a last and con¬ 
cluding chapter. Timothy Rivet’s history of his 
treatment I shall give in his own words, as an 
encouragement to sick persons who have been 
pronounced incurable by their physicians, bo 
look sharp for the next number. 


freedom from pain and disease. The 1 mg. dark 
night of the oLd system of practice is p irtly broken. 
As the faint light in the east betokeis the 
approach of day, so does the light that radiates 
from the practices of the younger members oi 
druoropatby tell of the day of reform there, lue 
ranks'of Allopathic dose-takers have been greatly 
thinned of late years, by tin Hydropathic advocates. 

Stopping m a town in which l formerly resided, 
I asked a young M.D.’s mother if her son gave as 


Mrs. S. And as many times have permitted him 
to understand that your command was of no ac- 
count. He had been throwing his ball for fifteen 
minutes, and you paid no attention to it till ho 
struck the clock. No, it was not for throwing the 
ball, but for spoiling the clock, that you gave 
him that revengeful blow. 

Mrs. F. Oh, Mrs Spencer, what a fearful re¬ 
sponsibility rests upon mothers! 

Mrs. S. I am glad if you begin to realize it, for 

^ ~l iU i- a fKl rk vaci ui I i t holnnora to VOll 


t^rTiew to be correct; and 1 there- I asked M. emincnf prac! I feefth.U a terrfble responsibility belongs to you 
nothing in permitting you to do what much meUicine J ,, n v ot half as much >> in regard to your children. They are naturally 

-so, sir, here I am, do with me as you ConV erei n< . w iih a doctor of forty years’experi- amiable, affectionate, and easily managed By 
, • ___ wnnbl he ence he harmed me his son's wife was sick with your,daily example you are tcac^ng them to be 


ence, he informed me his son’s wife was sick with 
inflammation of the lungs. The son was an M D. 
The old Dr. wished to bleed, but the younger 
objected, and prevailed. The old man was very 
much opposed to these innovations.. Said lie, “ they 
*ire giving quinine for this complaint—but it would 
kill my patients. I used to lose 75 per-cent, of 
my puerperal fever cases; I bled, etc.’ I in¬ 
formed him 'hey followed the stimulating method 
—and claimed to lose only 25 per cent in New 
York. “ Straws show which way the wind blows. 


your daily example you are teaching them to be 
selfish, revengeful, passionate. Little Anna, four 
years ago, was a sweet lovable child—she appears 
almost the reverse now ; yet in every particular in 
which she has changed for the worse, she has 
sitnply been growing like her mother. You are 
responsible for this. And now poor Ned is being 
subjected to the same training. Three times this 
afternoon he has climbed up behind you to give 
you a kiss. Each time you have pushed him 
away, with unpleasant or sharp words. Have you 


VnT»lr ti Sivo show which way the winu mows. yyi.u ~ r . v . 

Wherever I mX inquiries I was greeted with the \ calculated how long it will take you to extinguish 
‘ mJLlw R is sick—calls in a all his natural affection for yon in this way ? 


JOTTINGS BY THE WAY. 

BY F. F. COLEMAN, M.D. 

Editors of the Journal.— While traveling 
westward from New York, I took especial pains to 
ascertain the progress our system was making. 

It was truly cheering. Before leaving College, I 
expected to be received with coldness, and had 
prepared myself for it, but I was most agreeably 
disappointed. / 

Recognizing the great truths that form the basis 
of all true progression, I could not but believe that 
“ Truth ci.u^d to the earth wi^ iqse again,” as 
“ the eternal years of God are hers”—hence I re¬ 
solved to stand up and battle manfully for the 
right. Standing on the immutable laws of Nature, I 
beheld a world groaning under more than Egyptian 
bondage, and sighing for the year of jubilee The 
false doctrines of the drug-school cast their baleful 
influence over the land. I could but faintly real¬ 
ize the truthfulness of the teachings of our beloved 
and worthy principal, Dr. Trail, until I had heard 
the mournful cry come welling up from the gr^at 
lazar house of disease (the world). 

Evidences of the skill of the old system of prac¬ 
tice, to change a simple acute disease into the most 
aggravated forms of chronic, daily came under 
my notice. But amid the desert, the oasis with 
its waving palms and cooling springs greets the 
eye of the weary wanderer and refreshes him. So, 
too, in the desert of Drugopathy may be found 
those who do not bow the knee to any of the drug 
idols that are presented for worship. In all parts 
of the country I saw signs of progress in the right 
direction. The people are awaking on this most 
important subject. Men of mind, energy, and 
investigation are* coining out in defense of the 
truth. The day has gone by when reason can be 
stifled. The musty doctrines of the ages are being 
examined by philosophic minds—and the g^od and 
true received. “ The thinker is let loose on the 
world,” and will not be silenced. Reason sits 
calmly on her throne, and insists on investigation. 

■ Stand aside, clogs on the wheel of progress, or 
f you'll be in the mud. 

The people are ripe for the new era which shall 
I usher in obedience to nature’s laws, and with it 


same answers. Neighbor B. is sick calls in a 
doctor, who says he must be bled. c No, says 
the sick man—‘* Neighbor II. was as sick ns I am, 
and was not bled —and Ill not be. bo it works. 
We Vant more experienced teachers and practi¬ 
tioners in the field. • 

Many of our Hydropathic people call in a drug- 
doctor when any one is sick, as they do not like to 
take the responsibility on themselves.^ I have been 
strongly urged to remain and practice in the vil¬ 
lage from which l now write. There are a large 
number of Water-Cure families around here. 

I sent a challenge to an eminent M.D., that I 
should lecture in his district and discuss the fol¬ 
lowing propositions. 1. Allopathy is not a science. 
2 Its practice not an art. 3. Its fundamental 
principles are false. 4. Its practises are injurious. 
1 went on foot eleven miles, iluough mud, to meet 
him, but no doctor came, lhe people see these 
procee^IingSTr-<irY#alect' tue most proouuienf doctor, 
and publicly challenge him 1 have two challenges 
out at present—and lecture at York on bunday, 
May 5, and invite discussion. A reformer must 
not be diffident. Graduates of the spring of 61, 
spare not, strike right and left, and victory will 
be ours. 


all his natural affection for you in this way? 
You have not spoken kindly to him since I came 
here. There is really much more daDger that 
you will break his heart, than that he will break 
yours. . . . . _ 

Mrs. F Oh, but I have been so tried this after- 
neon ! 1 have felt so irritable, and fretful, and 

unhappy. It mnst be a temptation of the devil. 

Mrs. S. J think it is the sausage and mince-pie 
you ate for dinner. 


A DIALOGUE. 

BY HARRIET NT. AUSTIN, M.D. 

Scene 4 .—Mrs Spender and Mr *. Feme in the sititing - 
room of the latter , from which she has just sent her 
children . 

Mrs. F. Oh, I am sure my children will break 
my heart, they are so ill-behaved. 

Mrs. S. You surprise me! I think them re¬ 
markably well behaved. 

Mrs. F. You astonish me, for I know you are 
not accustomed to say what you do not believe, 
and surely you can not think it well-behaved in 
Anna to strike her brother. 

Mrs . S. She but repeated your own action of j cod ~; 


Scruples. —We are all apt to sink down into 
a foolish, and even a sinful, acquiescence in what 
we find going on around us, in what we find set¬ 
tled and customary. We are apt to acquiesce in 
whatever is customary very often to a very dan¬ 
gerous degree, until our consciences are positively 
blunged. If it is the custom to indulge in lan¬ 
guage such as no Christian could approve ; if it is 
the custom to be not quite upright in our dealings; 
if it is the custom to prefer private interests and 
selfiffi wishes to the public good; if it is the 
custom to think very lightly of particular sins, 
we are verv apt indeed to fall into the stream, and 
defend ourselves by saying that we do as others 
do. Thus every profession, every country, every 
class of society, gradually forms a code of religion 
and morality peculiar to itself, and very often 
extremely different from God’s code. Each of 
these little circles is keen enough to find out the 
flaws in the code of others ; but very blind indeed 
to the flaws in its own. The gentleman iR quite 
shocked at the practices which are common in 
trade, while he thinks very lightly of horrible 
sins which are common in his own class. The 
tradesman is indignant at what gentlemen will 
do, but smiles at things which he does himself. 
So too the physician, so too the lawyer, so too the 
clergyman, is very liable to form a professional 


half an hour ago. Is it not well-behaved for 
children to conduct themselves as well os their 
parents ? 

Mrs. F. Repeated my own action ! 

Mrs. S. Yes. Struck little Ned a cruel, angry 
blow, without cause. 

Mrs. F. Was it no cause that he knocked down 
and ruined that beautiful clock ? 

Mrs. S. No. How could the little fe low aim 
his ball so truly every time as to avoid it ? 

Mrs. F. But he had no business to be throwing 
his ball here! I have forbidden it ft hundred 
times! 


LIUtUj A U 1 J v X 

uuue. Families often seem to have a code of their 
; own, and each is shocked in turn at what passes 
; unquestioned in others. And so, too, the whole 
> of society, at different times, settles down into a 

< cole of its own, and applauds this, and tolerates 
\ that, for reasons quite peculiar to itself. These 
] special codes are inevitable, but they are very dan- 
5 gerous, and if allowed to harden quite unques¬ 
tioned, would end with subverting all rules of 
rioht whatever, and reducing both religion and 

i morality to a sort of honor among thieves. That 
■ which prevents this, and perpetually breaks up 
\ the gathering crust, is the never-ceasing restless. 

: ness of our consciences, demanding to be satisfied 

< upoQ a thousand points, great and small, an d 
- sometimes giving extreme pain until the demand 
j be satisfied.— Dr. Temples Sermons at Rugby. 
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Proprietors of Water-Cure Establish¬ 
ments will confer a favor on the public, and at the same 
time serve their own interests, by fending us their latest 
circulars. We have almost daily applications for informa¬ 
tion relative to different Cures, as to location, terms, and 
other particulars, that we arc entirely unable to answer. 
We propose, therefore, to keep a file of circulars for pub¬ 
lic inspection. 

We desire it to be distinctly understood that we have no 
pecuniary interest in any Cure, and, iu answering ques¬ 
tions, endeavor to do equal and exact justice to all. Aside 
from New York and Brooklyn, we have never visited any 
establishment in the country, and consequently have no 
personal knowledge of their practical workings; and 
while we are willing to do all we can to extend informa¬ 
tion relative to them, we desire that the proprietors should 
answer the questions for themselves, by means of circu¬ 
lars. 

We would suggest that the circulars should state whether v - 
the establishment is exclusively Hydropathic, or whether \ 
drugs are used, and if so, whether in accordance with the \ 
Allopathic, Homeopathic, or Eclectic system. 

Water-Cure in California. —Dr. and Mrs. j 
Dr. Weed, who have been doing the cause of Health Re- \ 
form good service by their lectures in California, have j 
permanently located and opened an establishment in j 
Sacramento. The citizens of that city and vicinity have \ 
reason to congratulate themselves thereon, as the ills that \ 
flesh is heir to will speedily vanish under their directions. \ 
From the r known ability we feel confident the Doctor will \ 
meet with distinguished success. 


W. S.—“ Lambe them” was a cant phrase used 
first in Scotland. It was derived from the fate of Dr. 
Lambe, an astrologer and quack, who was knocked on 
v the head by the rabble in the time of Charles the First 

| A. J W—- iinny-bags are made from coarse 
| cloth, manufactured principally in India from the fibers 
\ of two *pech's of corchorus, and are used for packing for 
] transportation pepper, coffee, and spices. A considerable 
\ Quantity of the cloth is now imported into the United 
1 States, and is used for packing cotton. It is also re-ex¬ 
ported from New York to a considerable extent to some 
( of the South American ports. 

W. J.—Alligators and crocodiles are dissimilar 
in many particulars—the alligator’s bead is the least ob- 
\ lon S> »ud there are many other anatomical differences. 

\ Alligators prefer stagnant ponds and the creeks emptying 
| iDto Jarge rivers, to running streams,- while the crocodile 
j prefers swift-running streams. The alligators never leave 
: fresh water; crocodiles frequently swim into the open sea. 
i tbeir general shape they are very similar. Of both alii- 
| gators and crocodiles there are several varieties. 

| W. H. — A letter addressed to Dr. Winship, 
j Boston, would probably reach him. 

j W. B. The Eclectic Magazine is published by 
\ W. H. Bid well, New York. 

| Edward. —Read the work on “ Sexual Dis¬ 

eases.” Price $1 25. 

Watson. —The proper proportion for the Amer- 
ican flag is to make the width just two thirds of the length. 

\ The union should be not less than one third the length of 
| the fla A aud a trifle more than that is allowable. In width 
\ 11 should extend to the bottom of the fourth red stripe. 

\ Tbe stars, one for each State, should be arranged in the 
\ form of a large star, thus exemplifying our national motto 
' — E Pluribus Unum —qf many, one. 

j James. —A will is not valid uojess signed by 
) the testator in presence of all the witnesses, and signed by 
j all the witnesses iu presence of the testator, and of each 
| other. 

Susan. Xylography is the art of engraving on 
wood. The word Xylography is sounded as if written 
Zylografy. Etching, mezzoQnto, and uquatinto are varie¬ 
ties of the art of engraving upon copper. Until within 


emg Botins. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 

The present number commences the Thirty- 
second Volume of The Water-Cure Journal. 

Teachers, Editors, Clergymen, and others, 
are invited to obtain subscribers in the neighborhood 
where they reside. Traveling Agents may obtain Cer¬ 
tificates from the Publishers, on presenting suitable rec¬ 
ommendations. 

Persons ordering from agents or dealers must 
look to them for the supply of the Journal or paper. 

Present subscribers are our main reliance. \ lieB 01 ine art 01 en £ rav mg upon copper. Until within 
Those who know the utility of the Journal will work for i these few years ’ C0 PP ,r and wood were the substances 
it, and recommend it to their friends and neighbors, that > em P ,o yed b Y engravers for book illustrations. For certain 
they too may participate in the benefits of its teachings. j P ur P 0te8 » box-wood continues in the highest repute;- but 
Postage —The postage on this Journal to I . c ° pperljas he, ' n in a « real measure superseded by steel 
any part of the United States is six cents a year. The 

postage is payable in advance at the office of delivery. \ *** v/. — xmsre is a material difference, both 

Postage to the British Provinces is six cents a year, and to \ * n P°* n * °f doctrine and of ecclesiastical government, be- 
Great Britain 24 cents a year. As these are payable in ad- i tween the Church of England and the Church of Scotland, 
vance the amount should be remitted with the subscription, j The Church of England is governed by archbishops and 
Several Bank Notes, Postage Stamps, or email i blsho P 8 5 the Church of Scotland by synods. The Church 
Gold Coins, may be inclosed and sent in a letter to the i of England holds Arminian doctrines, as explained in her 
Publishers, without increasing the postage. I d,ge ® 1 of th irty-nine articles. The Church of Scotland is 

q „ - . } Calvinistic, and holds what are polemically called the five 

Subscribers may remit for one, two, three, or j great points, 
more years, as may be convenient. The amount will be \ t m mi 

credited, and the Journal sent the full time. j . * T to Themselves. —The persons who ad- 

Clubs Tunv hp Tim da nn n . . \ vertlse that ? °n receipt of a certain sum in postage stamps, 

Clubs may be made up of persons receiving j or otherwise, they will inform applicants how to earn “ a 
eirJournais at different post-offices. It often occurs that j handsome income,” are usually swindlers. The char act! r 


A--- ULLU1B mat 

old subscribers are desirous of making a present of a vol¬ 
ume to friends at a distance. 

Having been a member of a club at : some 

previous time does not entitle persons to renew their sub- 5 - - w lruuus upon m< 

scriptions at club rates, except a new club is formed. Our \ unem P lo y e( i and necessitous part of the population. Real 
terms are: for 10 copies, ordered at once, (and one copy ' resDectable inumnia «nmoin ^- 

extra), one year, $5; 5 copies, $3; single copy, $1. 


of these advertisements is well known to the proprietors 
of the newspapers who publish them, and it is to be 
regretted that any persous connected with the press 
should lend themselves to these shameful frauds upon the 


N ly respectable journals never contain these advertise- 
$ ments, or those of “Revealers of the Future,” “ Graphi- 
We will club with any newspaper or magazine \ t,loglst8 ’” quack doctor8 » or any other of the harpies who 
iblished in New York. Rostnn nr ° ) prey upon mankind. 


published in New York, Boston, or Philadelphia. 

Our terms are. Payment in Advance. 
No Journal sent before or longer than paid for. 

Remittances. —Checks, Drafts, or Bills on 
New York, Boston, or Philadelphia, properly indorsed 
may be remitted. 



j T. L —The following is the Chinese method of 
; rendering any sort of cloth waterproof-it has at least the 
; merit of simplicity, and may be tried without much diffi¬ 
culty or expense : To one ounce of melted white wax add 
one quart of spirits of turpentine; when thoroughly mixed 
and cold, dip the cloth in it, and hang it up to dry. 


A New Monetary System. The Only Means of 
Securing the Respective Rights of Labor and Property, 
and of I r. decline the Public from Financial Revulsions! 

?mi E n^ ard o Kel °f£ Il * v ' 8ed from his w <>rk on “ Labor 
and Other Capital.” wuh numerous additions. Edited 
by Mary Kellogg Putnam. New York : Rudd & Carle- 
ton. 12mo, cloth, pp. *66. Price $1 25. 

In this volume the author endeavors to show that the 
existing laws relative to currency, trade, and the monetary 
system are the basis of a great deal of the evil existing in 
the world. He gives us a fine-spun theory which seems 
very well until we come to consider how it would work in 
practice. We then find that the age is not sufficiently ad¬ 
vanced in honesty, morality, and justice to render bis 
ideas practical, and we are not certain but it would be 
necessary to equalize the capabilities of men also. Still 
we should like to have the book extensively read, as there 
is much in It that will prove food for thought. 

Hunt s Merchants’ Magazine and Commer¬ 
cial Bulletin. 

This old standard monthly, so long and favorably known, 
is now edited by I. Smith Holmans and Wm. B. Dana, 
and published by Wm. B. Dana, 61 William Street, New 
York. Subscription price $5 a year. 

In the number for June we find a very interesting 
article on Fibrilia, or flax cotton, giving the whole rnodu 
operandi of manufacturing it directly from the stalk, with 
many others of general commercial and mercantile value. 

This magazine commenced its forty-fifth volume with 
the present month. We have never yet seen a number 
of this magazine that was not intensely interesting and 
exceedingly instructive. 

Volunteer’s Camp and Field Book. Contain¬ 
ing Useful and General Information on the Art and 
Science of War, for the Leisure Moments of the Soldier. 
By John P. Curry. 25 cents. 

Appleton’s Map of the Seat of War, No. 1 

25 cents. 

The above have Just boen issued by D. Appleton & Co., 
New York, and will be sent, post-paid, by mail, at prices 
named. < 

The Rebellion Record. G. P. Putnam, 532 
Broadway, New York. Six parts or numbers are now 
ready. It is hereafter to be issued every Saturday, at ten 
cents a number. It is also to be put up in monihly parts, 
at 50 cents, each to contain a portrait, a map, or a colored 
plate of regimental costumes. Part One contains a steel 
portrait of General Scott and a fine map. The Record 
will be a most valuable work for preservation as well as 
for present use. It is sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 

The New American Encyclopedia, Vol. 12 
(D. Appleton <fe Co., New York, publishers), comprising 
from Mozambique to Parr, is now ready. The volume 
contains 71^8 large octavo pages, and treats on more than 
fourteen hundred different subjects. 

We have often expressed our opinion of the value of 
this work, which, favorable as it has been from the first, is 
enhanced by the examination of the volumes as they ap¬ 
pear, and the constant use of those published. 

This Encyclopedia hag stood the test of the most critical 
examination by men learned in every department of sci¬ 
ence, art, and literature, and does credit alike to its au¬ 
thors, editors, and publishers. 

Five Hundred Miles around Washington. 

G. Woolworth Colton, of No. 18 Beekman Street, has 
brought out an excellent and convenient circular map of 
the country within 500 miles of Washington. It contains, 
besides, a table of population according to the census for 
the last twenty years; a map of a portion of the Middle 
Stales ; a small outline map of the vicinity of Fort Mon¬ 
roe and Norfolk, and a list of the principal forts and mili¬ 
tary stations of the United States. This is to be follow d 
by “ Five Hundred Miles Around Cairo.” Price for each 
map, 25 cents. 

Jacobs' Patent Portfolio Paper File. 

Of proper size for the Phrenological and Water-Cure 
Journals— for sale at this office. These Files will pre- ( 
serve the Journals as nicely as if they were bound, and ( 
will last for years. Price 50 cents. They will be sent by 3 
mail, post paid, when desired. ^ 

Fowler and Wells, 308 Broadway, New York. 5 
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NEW YORK, JULY, 1861. 

WATER. 

“ To the days or the aged it addeth length, 

To the might of the strong it addeth strength. 

It freshens the heart, it brightens the sight, 

’Tls like quaffing a goblet of morning light.'* 

TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 

BY R. T. TRALL, M.D. 

Our National Anniversary. —The first 
number of the Thirty-Second Volume of 
the Water-Cure Journal brings us to the 
Eighty-Fifth Anniversary of our Decla¬ 
ration of Independence. Never in the 
history of the world have the resources of 
national power and glory developed so 
rapidly as during the period from 1776 to 
1861. Never before was any nation for so 
long a time blessed with so great political 
power, so much religious liberty, so many 
social and educational advantages, and so 
general prosperity. And n where and 
never were the elements of human progress 
and happiness so abundant as in the United 
States of America during the year just 
closed. All was pleasant in the retrospect. 
All was bright and beautiful in the prospect. 

But a cloud—it is but a passing cloud— 
has obscured our political horizon. Our 
country is involved in civil and fratricidal 
war. The people of different sections of 
our common heritage are marshaling their 
armies to decide, by the logic of might, 
what in a higher civilization would be 
settled by the reason of right. In this 
awful controversy we can not expect that 
men on either side will always see, feel, 
think, reason, and act with strict impartial¬ 
ity and truthfulness. It seems to be the 
very nature of war—perhaps it is a 
“ military necessity”—to exaggerate the 
foibles and vices of 44 the enemy,” and exalt 
the merits of 44 our side/’ And perhaps 
. our advice to the belligerents on both sides, 
to tell the truth, 44 deal justly and love 
mercy,” will be less regarded than would a 
volley from the rifled-cannon of an adva c- 
ing column, or a broadside from a first-class 
ship of war. 

And so the shock of war must come. It 
will be terrible, but brief. Both parties 
will demonstrate their fighting capacities, 
prove their courage, attest their devotion— 



which, by the way, no one doubts now. 
Then will come, we hope, calmer >eflection 
and wiser counsels, with perhaps a few 
months or years of strategical maneuver¬ 
ing, until, what does not now appear, shall 
be found—a basis for successful negotia¬ 
tions, absolute subjugation, or national re¬ 
construction. 

Dreadful Mortality. —One of the per¬ 
plexing questions of this day and age seems 
to be, whether anybody was killed during 
the assault on Fort Sumter. The news¬ 
papers have reported the number of killed 
and wounded from 44 one thousand” down to 
44 nobody hurt.” Tl e exact truth we shall 
propably never know until the war is 
ended. Be this as it may, we do know 
that our special and peculiar enemies, the 
drug medical journals, are dying at a fear¬ 
ful rate. We do not take to ourselves the 
credit, nor charge to the Water-Cure 
Journal the blame, of giving them their 
mortal injuries. We have, to be sure, 
thrown a little cold water on their powdered 
calomel, and fired a few bomb-shells of com¬ 
mon sense at their old and dilapidated forti¬ 
fications, but if they can not stand such 
warfare, they have no business to live. 

Within a fe^v years we have had occasion 
to chronicle the demise of something like a 
dozen of our unfortunate cotemporaries: 
two or three in Cincinnati, O.; one in Boston, 
Mass. ; one in Syracuse, N. Y. ; one in 
Rochester, N. Y.; one in Worcester, Mass.; 
several in this city, and others which we do 
not now recollect. 

Recently we have been obliged to add to 
the list of defunct medical luminaries, the 
Buffalo (N. Y.) Medical and Surgical 
Journal, the New Hampshire Medical 
Journal , the Southern Reform Medical 
Journal , published at Macon, Ga., and 
the Medical Gazette of this city. In view 
of this shocking mortality, the New York 
Medical Times remarks : 

These periodicals are absolutely essential to the 
growth, the integrity, and even the existence of 
the profession, and yet they can never be remu¬ 
nerative to the proprietors, because their publica¬ 
tion is expensive, their circulation limited, and 
their losses from delinquent subscribers excessive. 
There is no more humiliating aspects of the 
morals of the profession than that whioh the 
failure of some of our best medical journals 
exhibits. The touching appeals which they make 
to delinquent subscribers who have been the cause 
of their failure, and which ought to call forth 
generous contributions, are too often entirely un¬ 
noticed. During the past year several excellent 
journals have, for this cause, been compelled to 
discontinue. 

Well, if you must die, requiescat in pace ! 
But we would whisper to our friends of the 


Medical Times that, perchance, one and the 
chief cause of this giving up the ghost on 
the part of the drug medical journals has 
not been duly considered by them. We 
frequently meet, in our excursions into 
the country, with physicians—Allopathic, 
Homeopathic, Eclectic, Thomsonian, etc.— 
who are in possession of the Hydropathic 
Encyclopedia, and who are paying sub¬ 
scribers to the Water-Cure Journal. 
Some of them have all the works of Trail, 
Shew, Graham, Alcott, and almost every¬ 
thing published by Fowler & Wells, in 
their libraries. And when they contrast 
the plain common sense and sound philoso¬ 
phy of these books, with the everlasting 
routine, interminable technicality, and pre¬ 
tentious nonsense of druggery and poison- 
opathy of the others, we can scarcely 
wonder that they decline paying for them. 
They may well plead failure of considera¬ 
tion— 44 no value received.” 

Home-Treatment. —A friend for whose 
judgment, experience, and general intelli¬ 
gence we have a high regard, writes us 
that he looks upon home-treatment as a 
“humbug;” and oi this pithy text we 
propose to expatiate very briefly. And 
first, we regret to say, there is too much 
truth in his opinion. The error, however, 
is not in the system, bu r in the want of in¬ 
telligence or unfavorable surroundings on 
the part of the patients. Many who under¬ 
take self-treatment try to get along more 
easily and cheaply than the nature of the 
case admits of, and fail. Very few, com¬ 
paratively, take much pains to inform 
themselves as to the details and essential 
requirements of our system ; and because 
they can not do so well at home as others 
do at the establishments, they find fault 
with the system when they should only 
blame themselves. Many who are entirely 
ignorant of even the fundamental principles 
of hygienic medication, seem to think that, 
in order to regain good health, after years 
of suffering, and after one half or three 
fourths of their constitutional stamina has 
been drugged away, nothing is required 
except to ask a few questions and read the 
answers through the W ater-Cure J ournal. 
Having taken the trouble to state some few 
of their symptoms and received a few 
practical hints, they appear to imagine 
themselves entitled to all requisite knowl¬ 
edge and skill to manage the most difficult 
cases, after half-a-dozen of the 44 best family 
physicians” had failed to do them anything 
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but harm. Some persons who have never 
read one of our books, and who have, 
perhaps, seen but a single number of the 
Water Cure Journal, often write us fora 
t ^A>f self-treatment, asking us to be par¬ 
ticular and give full directions as to bath¬ 
ing, dieting, exercise, occupation, etc., etc., 
as though they expected we could commu¬ 
nicate all the details of these matters in a 
single paragraph of a few lines. 

We receive almost every day in the year 
requests to prescribe through the Journal, 
when the data given us are so loose, indefi¬ 
nite, and defective, that we can not answer 
a word. The following, just come to hand, 
may serve as a specimen : 

Dr. R. T. Tkall. —Dear Sir: Will you be kind 
enough to inform me, through the Water-Cure 
Journal, how to manage ? I am troubled with 
the disease of the kidneys and bladder; urine 
very scanty ; back very weak; sometimes my head 
is dizzy. N. B. My son, about four years old, is 
troubled with his eyes; every time he takes cold 
his eyes get inflamed, and he can not bear to go 
in the light. 

The writer evidently expects us to give 
him, in our Answer to Correspondents, full 
prescriptions for the home-treatment of two 
patients. Yet he might as well have written 
us so many words taken promiscuously from 
Webster’s Dictionary, so far as enabling us 
to understand the cases. There are many 
kinds of diseases of the kidneys, bladder, 
and eyes, produced by different causes, and 
connected with different habits of living, 
all of which must be understood before the 
remedial plan can be properly indicated. 
Besides, the writer does not propound a 
single question for us to answer, but leaves 
us to do everything in general the case re¬ 
quires—“tell him how to manage.” 

We wish our readers would take more 
pains to understand us. We say just what 
we mean, and mean precisely what we say. 
We propose to answer questions , but not 
to give full prescriptions for home-treat¬ 
ment in this department. This is all the 
space admits of. And this presupposes that 
those who ask questions, read this J ournal, 
and study our books, and inform themselves 
in all convenient ways as to the principles 
and details of our system. Otherwise our 
answers could not benefit them. This we 
do gratuitously, as it is of public as well as 
individual benefit. But when prescriptions 
with full directions are wanted, the case 
comes under the head of private profession¬ 
al business, for which we charge a fee. 

Now, we certainly do not wish to discour¬ 
age attempts at self treatment. We wish to 
encourage them in all proper ways. The 


j leading object of this periodical is to edu- 
| cate the people in the principles and theory 
; of our system, so that they can successfully 
apply it to their own cases. But we do not 
like to have them “ pitch into it promiscu¬ 
ously,” as the manner of too many is—not 
excepting some who call themselves doctors. 
We do not want them to make a “ humbug” 
| of it, to their own disadvantage, and to the 
! system’s discredit. We wish them to 
, understand it, and even expend, if necessary, 
i a few days of time and a few dollars in 
money, for books or advice, as the case 
may be. We do not believe there is a 
man, woman, or child in all the earth who 
has expended money and time, more or 
less, in investigating our system, who has 
not received the quid pro quo —thousands 
of them a hundred-fold. Thousands have, 
in this way, improved themselves, and suc¬ 
cessfully become their own physicians. And 
other thousands can do the same. To those 
who have not time to study our larger 
works, and desire to see a brief and plain 
exposition of the fundamental premises— 
the entire groundwork of our sytem, as 
well as its peculiar and distinctive princi¬ 
ples, we commend our late tract and cata¬ 
logue, which contains a lecture on the 
“ Principles of Hygeio-Therapy.” 

Ophthalmia. —We receive many commu¬ 
nications asking advice for the self-treat¬ 
ment of chronic inflammation of th^ ey s 
Several patients have lately written us to 
the effect that they have followed our pre¬ 
scriptions as strictly as possible, observed 
all the rules for bathing, dieting, exercise, 
ventilation, dress, temperature, sleep, etc., 
which they can find in the Hydropathic 
Encyclopedia, Water-Cure for the Million, 
and Water-Cure Journal, and in our 
Answers to Correspondents, and yet their 
eyes do not get well. We can not learn, 
from their own accounts of their doings, 
that there is any error in their home-manage¬ 
ment. What, then, is the difficulty ? Is 
the fault in the system, or are the eyes in¬ 
curable ? 

We answer, neither. The following case 
will probably furnish the key to an explana¬ 
tion. Mrs. Eaton, of Dexter, Maine, 
brought her daughter, twelve years of age, 
to our establishment, in January last, to be 
treated for chronic inflammation of the left 
eye. There was nothing peculiar to the 
casual observer in the appearance of the 
diseased organ. The vessels of the eyelid 
were very much engorged, and the conjunc¬ 


tiva (white of the eye) was red and turgid 
The other eye was scarcely affected. A 
careful inspection of the diseased structures, 
however, disclosed a granulated state of the 
lids, which, by constantly irritating the 
delicate structures constituting the external 
coats of the ball of the eye, has enlarged 
their vessels and occasioned morbid depos¬ 
its between the layers of the coats, with 
ulcers in the cornea (transparent portion of 
the eyeball). There was, therefore, no 
possible cure unless the granulations could 
be removed, the morbid deposits absorbed, 
and the abnormal vessels which were feed¬ 
ing them destroyed. It was clearly a 
surgical case. 

The disease had existed, with the usual 
alternations of better and worse, for a year 
and a half. During all of this time the 
mother had managed the general hygienic 
treatment—bathing, dieting, etc.—with un¬ 
common judgment and discretion—indeed, 
unexceptionably. But the disease, on the 
whole, became steadily worse until the time 
we saw her. There was then a choice of 
means between cutting or scarifying and 
caustic. We commenced with caustic, so 
mild as to cause but trifling pain. The 
granulations rapidly subsided ; the engorged 
vessels correspondingly decreased ; the ul¬ 
cers of the cornea readily healed, and in six 
weeks she was entirely cured. We have 
recently heard that the eye continues 
entirely sound. 

In conclusion, we have to say, with re¬ 
gard to similar cases, that many of them, 
with a less degree of structural changes, 
may be cured without any other local ap¬ 
plications than tepid or cool water as an 
antiphlogistic. Yet some cases can not; 
and we insist that surgery belongs as much 
and as legitimately to hygienic as it does 
to drug medication ; and that, before our 
system is condemned as insufficient in any 
case, the whole of it should be judiciously 
resorted to. 

Hip-Diseases and Deformities. —These 
cases are very prevalent. The majority of 
persons who suffer of the inflammation and. 
ulceration of the dense structures in and 
around the hip-joint, constituting the malady 
known as morbus coxa pus, or hip-disease ? 
recover with a greater or less degree of 
deformity. The hip-joint is often rendered 
entirely motionless by an abnormal deposit 
of bony material ; the leg is frequently 
shortened from absorption of the end of the 5 

; thigh bone ; and the foot and limb 
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usually crooked and distorted. Until re¬ 
cently these deformities were regarded as 
irremediable. But, happily, modern surgery 
has signally triumphed over the seeming 
impossibility of restoring the defective joint 
to its normal appearance, condition, and use¬ 
fulness. The operation is not usually diffi¬ 
cult, and, under the use of anesthetics, not 
in the least painful. It consists in breaking 
up the preternatural adhesions, and where 
necessary, inducing a new process of ossifi¬ 
cation, and afterward keeping up extension 
arid motion until the restorative process is 
completed. The time required for the 
complete cure is only from three to six 
weeks. We have recently had two cases 
operated upon with the best results: one a 
little girl from Indiana, whose limb was 
badly distorted and shortened, and the other 
a gentleman about thirty-five years of age, 
from Georgia, whose case was even worse, 
and had been of fifteen years’ standing. 
There are thousands of these cases in the 
country, and nine tenths of them could be 
entirely restored, and the balance greatly 
improved by the new process. 

Our Medical Army. —The number of 
physicians in the United States is estimated 
at 40,481. This is one for about every 750 
inhabitants. The charges of physicians 
vary from $500 to $30,000 per annum. 
The average may be estimated at $1,500, 
making the total expense of feeding our 
army of doctors a round sixty million. 
The expense of medicine, nurses, losses of 
time and business, etc., consequent on sick¬ 
ness, can not be less than an equal sum 
$120,000,000. Now, if one million dollars 
were to be expended in the best possible 
manner—in educating the people how to 
take care of their health, and how to treat 
their ordinary diseases themselves, without 
doctors or medicines, by the circulation of 
Water-Cure Journals, health tracts, and 
sterling works on Hygiene, it would save 
the people of this country not less than 
one hundred millions of dollars a year . We 
think we are several millions within the 
mark. It would also ruin the patent- 
medicine and nostrtim-vending business, 
saving another item of several millions of 
dollars. 


Comspitbeuts. 


Answers in thi8 department are jflven by Dr. Tball. 


Hf.patized Lungs.— J. B. P., Allegan, Mich. 
1. If a lung Is hepatized, can it be cured so that the air 
will penetrate it ? 

2. What baths would be most effectual . 

3. Is it best to wear the “ wet jacket,” if the patient feels 
chilly while wearing it, but feels less pain. 

1. It depends entirely on the degree and extent of the 
hepatization. 2. That depends entirely on the state of 
the general circulation, of which you say nothing. 4. Yes, 
provided sufficient pains are taken to keep the extremities 

warm. - 

Cancer of the Lip. —S. M. N , Montpelier, 
Yt. Cancers of the lip are easdy and quickly cured if 
taken in season. We have cured several. We are now 
treating one which involves a small portion of the central 
part of the upper. It is progressing favorably, and will be 
cured in a month or six weeks from the commencement of 
the treatment. We have no particular caustic, but select 
according to the character and situation of the morbid 
structure. Chloride of zinc, suphate of zinc, nitric acid, 
or bi-carbonate of potassa may be beat in particular cases. 


>tion, it has al- l j 
ut if the feeble- 


what the disease is. If it is really consumption, 
ready progressed to the incurable stage. But if t 
ness of voice is mainly owing to debility of the abdominal 
or respiratory muscles, which is possible, the patient 
would probably be curable. But this point must be 
known, as it determines the kind of treatment required. 


Varicocele. — E. Y., Baltimore, Md. There 
are several surgical operations which have been success¬ 
fully employed in the cure of this affection—caustic, 
acupuncture, subcutaneous ligation, etc. Wc can not 
decide what operation to adopt until we see the case. 
Your case is curable in some way. 

Tubercular Consumption. —J. R. S , White¬ 
hall, N. Y. The case you describe is unquestionably in¬ 
curable. If you should attempt to bring him here, he 
might die on Ihe road. He should have attended to it a 
year ago. We do not profess to cure consumption except 
in the early stages, though we sometimes succeed in the 
second, and even the third stages. 


HBsallang. 


Infant Therapeutics.— Mrs. S. T. H., 
Morris, Ill. It is always improper to bandage the abdomen 
or any other part of the body of a new-born infant. Let 
its little belly alone and it will do well enough. Babies 
should be taught to nurse at regular and stated periods. 
Once during the night is enough in any case. You ask 
“ How can an infant be made comfortable in short clothes ?” 
The same a 9 any child, youth, or adult can. You had 
better ask, “How can an infant be made comfortable with 
long clothes ?” The clothes should be long enough for 
protection and use, but not so long as to be a drag and an 
incumbrance, as is the usual custom. 


MAIZE AND TOBACCO. 


The Indian Corn looked over the fence, 
And what do you think he spied ? 

A field of Tobacco, just ready to bloom, 
And stretching in lordly pride. 


To the broad-leaved neighbor at once he called, 

In accents loud and clear, ft 

“ I thought you belonged to a summer clime ; 

Tray, what are you doing here ?” 


Chlorosis.— M. A. C., Camden, N. J. My 
daughter, sixteen years of age, is troubled with what our 
physician terms “green sickness.” She is pale, weak, 
monthly periods absent, much pain or lameness in the 
back and hips, headache, dizziness, etc. Our family 
physician sayfTumre is n ot iron e nough in the blood, and 
this must be supplied. 

Perhaps your family physician has not yet learned that ; 
the system can not use iron as such. It is contrary to the 
order of nature for an animal organism to assimilate, or 
use in any way, any inorganic elements except the gases. 
The salts and oxyds of iron are poisons, and nothing else. 
When physicians learn this simple truth, the humbug of 
« blood food” will be exploded. So far as the elements of 
iron exist in normal food, we do not object to them. Give 
the patient apples, bread, potatoes, sir, and exercise, and 
let the fertilizers go into the ground for the use of ! 

vegetables. - 

Hygeio-Therapeutic College.— We aremak- 
ing extra efforts for a good school next winter term, com¬ 
mencing the second Monday in November. We can not 
find employment for students to pay their way for two 
reasons 1. We have no work suitable for them to do. 
2. All of their time and ability are needed for the lessons, 
lectures, and other school exercises and recreations. 
Those who attend a summer course of study with us, may 
graduate at the end of the ensuing lecture term. 


So then, with a haughty air, replied 
That plant of power and pelf, 

“ You are pleased to ask of my business, sir- 
What do you do yourself?” 


“ I feed the muscle, and blood, and bone, 
That make our farmers strong, 

And furnish bread for the little ones 
That round their table throng.” 


11 1 move in a somewhat loftier sphere,” 
The foreign guest rejoined, 

As the chosen friend and companion dear 
Of men of wealth and mind. 


I’m the chief delight of the gay, young spark ; 

O’er the wise my sway I hold ; 

I lurk in the book-worm student’s cell— 

In the dowager’s box of gold. 


Thousands of hands at my bidding work ; 

Millions of coin I raise”— 

He ceased to speak, and in angry mood 
Responded the tasseled M*aize : 


“You’re in secret league with dyspeptic ills— 
A merciless traitor band— 

With clouds of smoke you pollute the air, 
With floods of slime the land. 


Friends—Co-workers—Voluntary Agents, 
in every neighborhood, are invited to engage in the good 
work of extending the circulation of these unique and val¬ 
uable periodicals. A little well-directed effort, just now, 
wiU double our list of readers, and thus scatter invaluable 
blessings among thousands. May we net hear from yeu ? 



Chronic Laryngitis.— J. S , Philadelphia. 
Hr. Trall : What is the cause and what the treatment of 
the following symptoms? Sore throat and hoarseness 
-every spring, which have been gettiug worse every year, 
until they nave culminated in permanent and painful 
debility of the vocal organ, continued without intermission 
for two or three months. The subject can not make him¬ 
self heard when there is the least noise around, without 
the most distressing effort, which seems to rasp the skin off 
the larynx, and requires the exertion of much muscular 
power: is getting thin ; can breaihe deep ; has no cough 
— no expectoration; has not used tobacco in any lorm; 
has eaten no pork for years ; no meat for months ; no 
coffee for fifteen years; no drink but water tor a long 
time ; eats unleavened bread—and has read the w ater- 
Cure Journal since ’55 or ’56. 

The case is clearly chronic inflammation of the larjnx, 
and we fear amounting to laryngeal consumption. We 
doubt your statement, “ no cough, no expectoration.” 
We have had many such cases where the cough and ex¬ 
pectoration were so slight that the patient denied having 
any at all. It is a desperate case, and we decline giving a 
; prescription unless we can see the case and know precisely 


You tax the needy laborer sore ; 

You quicken the drunkard’s thirst; 

You exhaust the soil—and I wish you’d go 
To the place whence you came at first.” 


“You’re a vulgar thing!” the invader cried, 
And envious in all you say; 

I like these Connecticut meadows so well, 
That here I intend to stay.” 


Yet soon a blast like the Siroc passed, 

And, drenched in blighting dew, 

The Tobacco lay dead in a stranger bed, 

But the Maize to the harvest grew. 

-Anti- Tobacco Journal . L. H. S. 


Tobacco. —The use of tobacco. This is one of 
the most fruitful causes of dyspepsia in this 
country. The daily use of this vilest of poisons, 
no matter in what form you take it, will sooner or 
later undermine the strongest constitution 
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SELECTIONS FROM SOYER’S ARMY 
RECEIPTS. 


Toast and Water. —Cut a piece of crusty 
bread, about a \ lb. in weight, place it on a toast¬ 
ing-fork, and hold it about six inches from the fire ; 
turn it often, and keep moving it gently until of 
a light yellow color, then place it nearer the fire, 
and when of a good brown chocolate color put it 
in a jug, and pour over it three pints of boiling 
water; cover the jug.until cold; then strain it 
into a clean jug, and it is ready for use. Never 
leave the toast in it, for in summer it would cause 
fermentation in a short time. I would almost 
venture to say that such toast-and-water, though 
so very simple, is the only way toast-water should 
be made; and that it would keep good a consider¬ 
able time in bottles. 

Baked Apple Toast and Water. —A piece of 
apple, slowly toasted, till it gets quite black, and 
added to the above, makes a very nice and re¬ 
freshing drink for invalids. 

Apple Rice Water. —Half a pound of rice, 
boiled in the above until in pulp, passed through 
a colander, and drink when cold. 

Plain Boiled Rice.— Put two quarts of water 
in a stewpan, with a teaspoonful of salt [or less 
salt, if you please.— Ed. W.-C. J.] ; when boiling, 
add to it half a pound of rice, well washed ; boil 
for ten minutes, or until each grain becomes 
rather soft; drain it into a colander; slightly 
grease the pot with butter, and put the rice back 
into it; let it swell slowly for about twenty 
minutes near the fire, or in a slow oven; each 
grain will then swell up, and be well separated; 
it is then ready for use. 

Plain Oatmeal.—Fat in a pan a £ lb. of oat¬ 
meal, l£oz. of sugar, half a teaspoonful (or less) 
of salt, and three pints of water; boil slowly for 
twenty minutes, “ stirring continually,” and serve. 
A quarter of a pint of boiled milk, added previous 
to serving, is a good variation. 

Soyer’s Plain Lemonade. —Thinly peel the 
third part of a lemon, which put into a basin with 
two tablespoonfuls of sugar; roll the lemon with 
your hand upon the table to soften it; cut it in 
two, lengthwise; squeeze the juice over the peel, 
etc.; stir round for a minute with a spoon, to form 
a sort of syrup ; pour over a pint of water ; mix 
well and remove the pips : it is then ready for use. 

If a very large lemon and full of juice, and very 
fresh, you may make a pint and a half to a quart, 
adding sugar and peel in proportion to the in¬ 
crease of water. The juice of the lemon and 
sugar will make lemonade, but will thus be de¬ 
prived of the aroma which the rind contains, the 
said rind being generally thrown away. 

Tapioca Pudding. —Put in a pan 2 oz. of tap¬ 
ioca, 1£ pint of milk, 1 oz. of white or brown 
sugar, a little salt; set on the fire, boil gently for 
fifteen minutes, or until the tapioca is tender, 
stirring now and then to prevent its sticking to 
the bottom or burning; then add two eggs well 
beaten; steam or bake, and serve. It will take 
about twenty minutes’ steaming, or quarter of an 
hour baking slightly. Flavor to liking. 

Cheap Plain Rice Pudding. —Put on the fire, 
in a moderate-sized saucepan, twelve pints of 
water; when boiling, add to it one pound of rice, 
or sixteen tablespoonfuls, four oz. of brown sugar, 
or four tablespoonfuls, one large teaspoonful (or 
less) of salt, and the rind of a lemon thinly peeled; 
boil gently for half an hour, then strain all the 
water from the rice, keeping it as dry as possible, 
d) The Pudding — Add to the rice three oz of 
/ ^ sugar, four tablespoonfuls of flour; stir it on the 
\ C fire carefully for five or ten minutes; put it in a 
tin, or a pie dish, and bake. By boiling the rice 
S a quarter of an hour longer, it will be very good 
L to eat without baking. 
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THE HORNED FROG. 

Awhile ago, on opening a small tin box we had 
received by mail, we found an animal to which the 
above cut bears a striking resemblance. It had 
come all the way from Texas, anti was apparently 
a little stiff in the joints, but revived when set at 
liberty. Although to us the appearance of this 
animal is not prepossessing, we presume it is 
because we are not accustomed to it. Our further 
acquaintance may (but we doubt it) make us as 
fond of it as are some of the inhabitants of 
Western Texas, where it is found in its highest 
beauty and activity. They are often caught, 
domesticated, and allowed in the parlor, on the 
table, anywhere they choose to go, and are petted 
as much as birds or kittens. 

The habits of the horned frog (scientifically 
Phrynosoma Planiceps) are peculiar. Instead 
of leaping like the ordinary toad or frog, it walks 
off like an alligator, with considerable speed—so 
much so, that it is sometimes difficult to catch 
them. His odd-looking horns give him an ap¬ 
pearance of ferocity that he does not possess, as 
ordinarily it retreats at the approach of seeming 
danger, and when caught, only struggles to be 
free, without seeming to have any power to defend 
itself. Its eyes are bright and expressive. In the 
summer it hides among the grass, and in winter 
burrows in the ground. It deposits its eggs in the 
ground, like turtles and alligators. It will live for 
weeks confined in a box or bottle, with very little 
air and nothing to eat. 

Texas has several other varieties of Phrynoso- 
mas which are curious and peculiar, but we think 
the one with horns the greatest curiosity. 


Death from Sucking a Pen.— An assistant 
of Mr. Hannington, of England, named Bellinger, 
J has died from a singular cause. He had an un- 
\ fortunate habit of sucking his pen with which he 

< had been writing, and a few days since, while using 

< a tooth-brush, he inflicted a slight wound in his 
\ lower lip, but, as it caused him not the least pain, 
j he thought nothing more of it. But on Saturday, 

< symptoms of erysipelas manifested themselves, 
\ and on the following Friday the poor young man 
i died, his fatal malady having been induced by 
\ the poisonous ink which he sucked from the pen 
t‘ penetrating the slight abrasion on his lip. 




[From the Irish Quarterly Review.'] 

life in a tub. 

[concluded from last number.] 

Having referred to the fact of the lungs and 
skin being supplementary organs, the principal 
duty of both being to aerate the blood, it may be 
interesting to lay before our readers the following 
extracts from the results of experiments bearing 
on this point, which have been made by Monsieur 
Fourcault with the view of ascertaining the effect 
of the suppression of transpiration by the skin, 
in animals, by coating their bodies with an im¬ 
permeable varnish. The committee of the French 
Institute thus describes these experiments. 

** The substances which he used were givet- 
glue, dextrine, pitch and tar, and several plastic 
compounds; sometimes the varnish was made to 
cover the whole of the animal’s body ; at other 
times only a more or less extensive part of it. 
The accidents which follow this proceeding are more 
or less complete or incomplete general, or partial. 
In every case the health of the animals is soon 
much impaired and their life in danger. Those 
which have been submitted to those experiments, 
under our observation, have died in one or two 
days, and in some cases in a few hours only. 

“In the opinion of the committee, these experi¬ 
ments are full of interest for the future; * * * * 
the experiments of M. Fourcault can not fail to 
throw a new light upon the physiological and 
pathological phenomena depending upon the 
double function of inhalation and exhalation of 
the cutaneous system.” 

Monsieur Fourcault himself thus writes : 

“ The mucous membranes were not' the only 
parts affected by the artificial suppression of the 
insensible perspiration. We also observed the 
production of serous effusions in the pericardium, 
and even in the pleurae. These effusions thus 
demonstrate that dropsies are found in the same 
body as mucous discharges. Several dogs died 
with paraplegia, and could only drag themselves 
along on their forepaws ; some died atrophied , and 
their lungs contained miliary tubercules, which 
appeared to me from their whiteness and softness 
to be of recent formation. It was, therefore, now 
impossible to doubt the influence of the suppres¬ 
sion of the insensible perspiration of the skin upon 
the changes in the blood, the mucous serous 
exudations, and finally upon the development of 
local lesions. 

“ But the results of these experiments differ in 
toto according as the plastering is partial or 
general, or as ic suspends the action of the skin 
incompletely or completely. In the first case the 
alteration of the blood is not carried so far as to 
cause the dissolution of its organic elements ; it 
can coagulate, and present, in some few cases, a 
buffy coat of little consistency, bearing some 
resemblance to that which is found in inflamma¬ 
tory blood. As to the tissues affected, they, 
however, appear to me to present the anatomical 
characteristics of the consequences of local 
inflammation. 

“ But when the application of very adhesive 
substances upon the whole of the body quickly 
suppresses the cutaneous exhalation, and conse¬ 
quently prevents the action of the air upon the 
Bkin, death takes place much more speedily, and 
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appears to be the result of true asphyxia. The 
breathing of the animal j experimented upon is 
difficult—they take deep inspirations in order to 
inhale a larger quantity of air than usual; their 
death is violent, and is often accompanied by con¬ 
vulsive movements. On dissection, we find in 
the veins and the right cavities of the heart, 
sometimes also in the left, but very rarely in the 
arteries, a black diffluent blood, forming some¬ 
times into soft and diffluent coagula, and coagu¬ 
lating very imperfectly when exposed to atmos¬ 
pherical air. This dissolution of the blood is from 
the formation of large ecclymoses and of effusions 
into the lungs and other organs; the capillary 
vessels are usually injected. One can see that 
the alteration of the blood has been the true 
cause of the stagnation of the circulation in this 
order of vessels. * * * * 

“ It is important to state that man, in the same 
way as animals, dies from cutaneous asphyxia 
when his body is covered by impermeable appli¬ 
cations. I shall detail, in another work, the 
results of my researches upon this subject, and 
facts which still belong to general history will 
enter into the province of medicine. Thus at 
Florence, when Leo X. was raised to the pontif¬ 
icate, a child was gilt all over, in order to repre¬ 
sent the golden age. This unfortunate child soon 
died, the victim of a physiological experiment of 
a novel kind. I have gilded, silvered, and tinned 
several guinea-pigs, and all have died like the 
child at Florence.” 

Monsieur Fourcault in summing up his re¬ 
searches remarks as follows: 

“ Nasal catarrh, diarrhea, paralysis, marasmus, 
convulsive movements, and finally the phenomena 
of asphyxia are also the results of the same ex¬ 
periments. Cutaneous asphyxia may cause the 
death of man and animals; in this affection the 
blood presents, in the highest degree, the refrig¬ 
erant and stupefying qualities of venous* blood.” 

The above extracts are our answer to those 
superficial medical objectors who would argue 
that death is not occasioned in the above cases by 
the exclusion of atmospheric air from the system, 
but by the suppression of poisonous salts secreted 
in the skin; the effects of the suppression of the 
most poisonous and irritating of these is well 
known to the physician, but the phenomena which 
they present bear no analogy to those presented 
in the case before us, which exhibit all the symp¬ 
toms and appearance of true suffocation; if, how¬ 
ever, the evidence of these experiments be not 
sufficient to convince them, we will be prepared to 
meet them on a more convenient battle-field, 
where arguments which would only prove tedious 
and unintelligible to the non-profes donal reader, 
may be adduced without reserve in support of 
our position 

Now if it be conceded that the main cause of 
consumption (tracing the disease back to its 
earliest stage) is to' be found in aii insufficient 
supply of oxygen to the system (which certainly 
the success attendant on the treatment based 
upon this theory would lead one to suppose), we 
would ask our readers seriously to reflect how can 
consumption be cured by drugging, and how can 


prove less irritating than our native air to a 
diseased and disordered lung and the suffering 
and uneasiness consequent on the irritation may 
be thereby allayed, but we are not a whit nearer 
being cured, nor have we properly gone to work* 
to remove the mainspring and origin of the dis¬ 
ease. 

Let our readers bear in mind the following 
aphorism of Dr. Hall: “ Close bedrooms make the 
graves of multitudes let them recollect that im¬ 
pure blood is the origin of consumption and that 
impure air causes impure blood. Acting on these 
principles, in curing consumption, Dr. Barter 


of the deaths among our troops are caused by 
consumption — to Naples, whose hospitals record 
a mortality from consumption of one in two and 
one third of the patients-nor, finally, to Florence, 
where pneumonia is said to be marked by a suffo¬ 
cating character, and a rapid progress toward its 
final stage. Sir James Clarke has assailed with 
much force the doctrine that change of climate is 
beneficial in cases of consumption. M. Carriere, 
a French physician, has written strongly against 
it. Dr. Burgess, an eminent Scotch physician, 
also contends that climate has little or nothing to 
do with the cure of consumption, and that if it 
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would use all means to place the system in a had, the curative effects would be produced 
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favorable condition to receive a full supply of 
oxygen, first by a direct inhalation of a mixture 
of oxygen and atmospheric air through the lungs, 
secondly by enjoining a large amount of active 
exercise in the open air, when practicable, and 
sleeping at night with open windows, and thirdly 
by inducing a healthy action of the skin,f and 
consequent supply through it of oxygen to the 
blood, by the intervention of the Turkish bath ; 
this mode of treatment has, we believe, proved most 
successful, while the old mode of treatment, of 
which it is the very antipodes, viz., keeping the 
patient in a heated and impure atmosphere, 
swathing him with flannels and applying a respi¬ 
rator to the mouth, has proved most unsuccessful 
and fatal; how it could ever have entered into the 
brain of a physiciaa to recommend the use of a 
respirator as a cure for consumption we are at a 
loss to imagine; a more ingenious mode of shutting 
out the pure atmosphere essential to our existence, 
and exchanging it for one loaded with carbonic 
acid (thus aggravating the disease which it seeks 
to cure), could not possibly be devised. Man in a 
state of health requires pure air a-* a condition of 
his existence, and can it he supposed that in a 
state of disease he will be able more successfully 

f f\ Y»UC'l of t h a nflp/. a ►n ~ — L ~ A. . 1 


through the skin and not the lungs, by opening 
the pores, and promoting a better aeration of the 
j blood.” 

Before leaving this subject we would entreat 
\ ou r readers seriously to consider the observations 
\ here addressed to them, and the facts which have 
i been adduced in support of the mode of treatment 
\ which we have advocated. The subject is one of 
fearful moment, as on this disease being rightly 
\ understood, the lives of millions of our country¬ 
men depend ; if a rational mode of treatment be 
adopted, its fearful ravages may be successfully 
\ encountered and stayed, but if not, the gaunt 
? specter will stalk, as it has hitherto done, un¬ 
checked, through the length and breadth of our 
. island, bearing death to millions of her sons. 

\ regard to water-drinking, an important 

part of the hydropathic process, and against which 
much prejudice exists, the following extracts from 
| t ( ie P*n of the justly celebrated allopathic physi- 
\ ciau » Si r Henry Holland, will not, we hope, be 
considered out of place. In his work styled 
“ Medical Notes and Reflections,” treating of 
\ “ Diluents,” he thus writes : 

HHHLJR ! ‘ T hoi, ^ h there seem little reason for con- 

to resist the effects of poison on his system than ? 1C \ erl ? g th u ese as a separate class of remedies, yet 
when in a state of health ? Will he in a state of l 1 r^ ub . t whether the principles of treatment im- 


disease be strengthened and improved by the loss 
of that, on a due supply of which, when well, the 
continuance of his health and strength would 
depend ? Does the experience of our readers 
furnish them with a single case of recovery from 
consumption caused by the use of a respirator, or 
does it not, on the contrary, supply them in every 
case where it has been resorted to with instances 
of the bad effects attendant upon its use ? 

In support of the view taken by Dr. Barter, we 
would observe that narrow and contracted /uni's, 
an impure atmosphere, uncleanly habits , seden¬ 
tary occupation, indulgence in alcoholic liquors, 
and over-eating , all directly tend to the over¬ 
loading of the blood with carbon, and they are 
also the most freqnent causes of consumption; 


plied in the name is sufficiently regarded in 
modern practice. Oa the Continent, indeed, the 
use of diluents is much more extensive than in 
England; and, under the form of mineral waters 
especially, makes up in some countries a consider¬ 
able part of general practice. But putting aside 
all question as to mineral ingredients in water, 
the consideration more expressly occurs, to what 
extent and with what eff ets this great diluent, 
the only one which really concerns the animal 
economy, may be introduced into the system as a 
remedy ? Looking at the definue proportion 
which in healthy state exists in all parts of the 
body between the aqueous, saline, and animal 
ingredients—at the various organs destined direct¬ 
ly or indirectly to regulate the proportion—and 


nxso roe most ireqnent causes oi consumption; ; at the morbid results occurring whenever itZ 

s.'asns x: “xririrLrf.ru h ““ 

^ C ’^ te ^‘^ i,sext ~ and . ad °P? i0 “ b y | having various relation tothe Xuae^nTtreaN 

\ ment of disease. Keeping in mind, then, this ref- 
| erence to the use of water as an internal remedy, 
diluents may be viewed under three conditions of 


the profession at large ; when this takes place we 
shall not have consumptive patients sent abroad 
to seek restoration of their health — “ to Nice, 
where more native persons die of consumption 
than in any Euglish town of equal population — 
to ^Madeira. where no local disease is more preva¬ 
lent than consumption—to Malta, where one third 


probable usefulness : first, the mere mechanical 
effect of quantity of liquid in diluting and wash¬ 
ing away matters, excrementitious or noxious 
from the alimentary canal; secondly, their influ¬ 
ence in modifying certain morbid conditions of 
the blood; and thirdly, their effect upon various 
functions of secretion and excretion, and especially 
upon those of the kidneys and skin. * * * * The 
first is an obvious benefit in many cases, and not 
to be disdained from any motion of its vulgar 
simplicity. It is certain there are many states 



* Where consumption has been relieved by residence 
abroad, the benefit derived must be attributed to the 
action on the smn produced by tbe hot. climates to which 
the patient is usually o<der<d, hut recovery In this w a y 
has be*-n confined to very mild forms of the d'sease, and 
can not be looked up m ms a scientific mode of treatment, 
the improved action of tbe skin deserving to be consioer- 

cuusumpr,ion oe cured oy drugging, and now can l ed l rather as induced ac identa/ly ilian hy design; as » -. . ,v, — ~ j 

the much reciuired oxvtren be Htinnlied to the 1 0,ll " rw,se more attention would have been paid to so im- i ot the alimentary canal in which the free use of 

. , ^ V Buppuea to the portant a matter, and there would have been no necessity Water at stated times produces good which can 

system by any such proceeding ? We think that i for ordering tne patient abroad, as similar results could no t be attained hv otbpr nr- ’ a- t 

the results of such a system afford a satisfactory have r>efMI *»bta'ned much more easily and effectually by . ^ , er or . stronger remedies. I 

answer to this oue-tion • failure marking its course < keeping him at home; the use of the Turkish ba»h con- 11 . °“ en Known the action of the bowels to be 

answer 10 inis que non , ianure marxing its course , f er ring a t the benefits of increased temperature, followed maintained with regularity for a long period 

; by rhn tonic t-ffects of cool air and water, by which the simply bv a tumbler of water warm „ ij 
debilitating effects of continual residence in a warm ! n Jltv 1m L I,!! il ® p . Cold ,’ ° n 

; climate are obviated. an empty stomach, in cases where medicine had 

t Dr. Ilufeland remarks: “The more active and open almost lost its effect, or become a source only of 

tbe skin ig the more secure will the people bn against distressing irritation. The advantage of such 


wherever it has been tried. Again, as regards 
the fashionable remedy of going abroad, how are 
we likely to get more oxygen supplied to us abroad 
than at home ? A mild climate may certainly 


* When blood is overloaded with carbon, and deprived 
of its necessary supply of oxygen, the term ‘‘Venous” is 
applied to it. 


obstructions and diseases of tbe iun^s, intestines, and 
low*r stomach; and the less tendency will they have tc 
gastric (bilious) fevers, hypochondriasis, gout, asthma, 
catarrh, and varicose veins.” 
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to t f eatmeut is 8ti U more strongly attested where M 
a, secretions taking place into the intestines, or 
products formed there during digestion. 
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l) become vitiated in kind. Here dilution lessens 
Y that irritation to the membranes which we can 
^ not so readily obviate by other means, and aids in 
removing the cause from the body with less dis¬ 
tress than any other remedy. In some cases 
where often and largely used, its effect goes 
farther in actually altering the state of the secret¬ 
ing surfaces by direct application to them. I 
mention these circumstances upon experience, 
having often obtained much good from resorting 
to them in practice, when stronger medicines and 
ordinary methods had proved of little avail. 
Dilution thus used, for example, so as to act on 
the contents of the bowels, is beneficial in^many 
dyspeptic cases, where it is especially an object to 
avoid needless irritation to the system. Half a 
pint or more of water taken when fasting at the 
temperature most agreeable to the patient, will 
often be found to give singular relief to his mor¬ 
bid sensations. * * * In reference to the fore¬ 
going uses of diluents, it is to be kept in mind, 
that°the lining of the alimentary canal is, to all 
intents, a surface, as well as the skin, pretty 
nearly equal in extent, exercising some similiar 
functions with others more appropriate to itself, 
and capable in many respects of being acted upon 
in a similar manner. As respects the subject 
before us, it is both expedient and correct in many 
cases to regard diluents as acting on this internal 
surface analogously to liquids on the skin. And I 
would apply this remark not only to the .mechani¬ 
cal effects of the remedy, but also to their use as 
the medium for conveying cold to internal parts ; 
a point of practice which either the simplicity of 
the means, or the false alarms besetting it, have 
hitherto prevented from being duly regarded.” 

Again he writes: 

“ Without reference, however, to these extreme 
cases, it must be repeated, that the use of water, 

8imply as a diluent, scarcely receives attention 
and discrimination enough in our English prac¬ 
tice.” 

And again: 

‘•As 1 have been treating of this remedy only 
in its simplest form, I do not advert to the use of 
the different mineral waters further than to state, 
that they confirm these general views, separating, 
as far as can be done, their effect as diluents from 
that of the ingredients they contain. The 
copious employment of some of them in continent¬ 
al practice gives room for observation, which is 
wanting under our more limited use. 1 have often 
seen five or six pints taken daily for some weeks 
together (a great part of it in the morning while 
fasting), with singular benefit in many cases to 
the general health and most obviously to the state 
of the secretions. * * * These courses, however, 
were always conjoined with ample exercise and 
regular habits of life; doubtless influencing much 
the action of the waters, and aiding their salutary 
effect.” 

I With this quotation we take leave of Sir Henry 
Holland, merely observing, that no hydropathist 
could gay more on the subject than he has done, 

| and that the Continental practice referred to, of 
t drinking large quantities of water conjoined with 
ample exercise and regular habits of life, is 
precisely that practice which hydropathy enjoins. 

Ic may not be uninteresting to observe, that 
under Hydropathic treatment, chronic disease 
frequently becomes acute, for as the body im¬ 
proves in strength the more acutely will any 
existing disease develop itself, and for the follow¬ 
ing reason: pain is caused by an effort of nature 
to relieve the system of some morbid influence 
I residing in it, and the stronger the constitution, 
i the greater efforts will it make to remove that 
morbid influence, and therefore the greater will 
I be the pain; but, on the other hand, when the 
body is enfeebled, its efforts to relieve itself, though 
i continual, are weak and inefficient, and the dis- 
ease remaining in the system, assumes the chronic 
(•] and less painful form. Now with these facts 
M before them, we have been atnused at hearing 
6 A physicians observe, in their efforts to decry the 
“ Water System,” “ Oh, it is good for the general 




health, but nothing more.” When speaking thus, 
they do not, however, reflect that they are afford¬ 
ing the strongest possible testimony in support of 
the system which they seek to decry, inasmuch as 
every physiologist, from Cape Clear to the Giant’s 
Causeway, admits the principle, that the cure of 
disease i 3 to be sought for in the powers of the 
living organism alone , and it must be evident that 
the more you strengthen that organism, the more 
you increase its powers to cure itself, and dimin¬ 
ish its liability to future disease. 

Having trespassed thus far on the attention of 
our readers, we would conclude by inviting them, 
and the medical profession generally, to a calm 
and dispassionate investigation, as far as their 
opportunities allow, of the relative merits of the 
allopathic and hydropathic modes of treating 
disease, approaching the investigation with a mind 
devoid of prejudice and bigotry. Their duty to 
themselves and to society demands this inquiry 
from them—two antagonistic systems (we use the 
term advisedly) are presented for their acceptance, 
which will they lay hold of? To assist them in 
determining this point we would recommend for 
their quiet perusal, either or all of the works 
alluded to in this article, the study of which will 
be found interesting and profitable. If they con¬ 
clude that drugs are wholesome, let them by all 
means be swallowed ; but if they are proved to be 
injurious, deleterious, and unnecessary, then 
away with them; if opiates are iunocuous, let 
them be retained; but if they congest the liver, 
sicken the stomach, and paralyze the actions of 
the vital organs, the sooner they are erased for¬ 
ever from the Hygienic Pharmacopoeia the better 
—let them gracefully retire in favor of the im¬ 
proved system of hot stupes, fomentations, and 
the abdominal compress. 

The very simplicity of the processes of the 
Water-Cure, which people can not believe capable 
of producing the effects ascribed to them, has 
chiefly militated against its more universal recep¬ 
tion, by the lay public, together with the belief 
(ingrained by long habit), in the absolute necessity 
for drugs, in curing disease; but this belief, if 
not rationally founded, will soon give way : were 
the condition, however, of affairs reversed, and 
Hydropathy become as old a system as the Allo¬ 
pathic, this belief, in the efficacy of an old school, 
might be securely entertained ; for no one would 
think for a moment of exchanging a system, fixed, 



cures when every other system of treatment has 
failed, and recommend itself to the common sense 
and reason of mankind, we believe such a princi¬ 
ple will make its way despite of all the opposition 
it may encounter, and this very progress the 
Water-Cure is at present making. 

We would in conclusion apostrophize Hydro¬ 
pathy in the words of the American traveler, 
who gave vent to his feelings on first beholding the 
falls of Niagara, by exclaiming, “Well done, 
water!” 


FHJD ANTIPAEIZ. 

Alimentari ssbstansez ax substansez servip 
• az nsriqment; bst a gret mistek iz msd hwen it 
; iz imadjind dat der niuitritiv valiu ernli rezsltz 
from de several amounts ov karbon, neitrodjen, 

\ oksidjen, and solts hwitq de konten. It rezslts 
; from de releqon bwitq de several substansez ber 
| tu de organizm bwitq de ger tu nsriq. He 
j soundz ov an organ mek no* miuizik tu de def, 
and kslorz mek no* piktiur tu de bleind. A 
| ssbstans hwitq nsriqez wsn animal afordz no* 

: nsriqment tu ansder ; nor wil a tebel ov “niui- 
j tritiv ekwivalents’’ konvins a man dat a given 
; substans wil nsriq him in vertiu ov its kompo- 
ziqon, hwen ekspjriens haz olrcdi konvinst him 
\ dat it wil not nsriq him, doutles bjkoz ov asm 
diskordant or konfliktip releqon bjfcwin it and 
hiz organizm. Hat “w^nmanz find iz ansder 
: man’z poizon,” iz a merst trui proverb. Her ax 
personz hui instipktivli qripk from ssm ov de 
komsnest artikelz ov deiet. 

\ Mr. Djemz Rigbi, de wel-nom lektiurer on 
Soqal Ekonomi, kanot jt mjt. Hj woz brot sp 
\ amsp pjpel liui abdjuird mjt. Hiz bavip bjn 
| ediuketed tu de yuis ov sder deiet haz fikst on 
i him a repsgnans tu animal feud. Hj haz no* 
konqienqss obdjekqonz tu m^t, bst haz an an- 


scientific principles, and consonant with the laws 
of physiology, for the uncertain, groping, empiri- \ 
cal, and injurious practice of drug medication. 

We would ask the medical profession of Ireland s 
to reflect on the fact, that Dr. Barter’s establish- \ 
ment at Blarney contains at .this moment upward 
of 120 patients, with many more frequently seek- ‘ 
iug for admission within its walls, most of whom 
leave the establishment ardent converts to Hydro¬ 
pathy, determined for the rest of their lives to 
“throw physic to the dogs, 
from some poisonous thing, 
them to pooh-pooh the system, and tell their 
patients, as many of them do, that it will kill 
therh ;* such language only betrays ignorance on 
their part, and will not put down a system which 
daily gives the lie to their predictions by afford¬ 
ing ocular demonstration of its dfioacy in the 
restored health and blooming cheek of many a 
once emaciated friend. Wen are too sensible now¬ 
adays to pin their faith on the dictum of a medi¬ 
cal man who runs down a system without fairly 
investigating itr and examining the principles on 
which it acts, to say nothing of the prejudice he 
must feel in favor of his own particular system ; 
but if a mode of treatment be rational, producing 


Tiser sez 


intelligible, and certain in its action, as based on tipadi tu it; or, merr akiuretli spjkip, biz organ- 
Kftipnt.ific nrincirdes. and consonant with the laws •__• i _ i* _ xt™ x a 1*5 


izm qripks from it. No* keind ov mjt kan bj 
disgeizd so* dat biz stsmak qal not reiz agenst it. 

In 1844 a Frenq saldier woz forst tu kwitde 
servis bjkoz lij kud not averksm biz veiolent 
repsgnans and disgust toward animal find. Dr. 
Prout nim a person on brnm mston akted az a 
poizon : “ Hj kud not jt mston in eni form, 
fleeing from it as He pekiuilianti woz ssperzd tu bj 0“ip tukaprjs, 
It will not do for j ^ m ^ton woz repjtedli disgeizd, and given 
tu bim unnecn, bst yiuniformli wid de sem 
rezslt ov prerdiuisip-veiolent vomitip and deia- 
rja; and from de severiti ov de efekts, bwitq 
were, in fakt, do*z ov a viriulent poizon, der 
kan bj bst litel dout dat if de yuis ov mston 
bad bjn persisted in, it wud sum bav destroid 
de leif of de individiual.” Dr. Pereira, bui 
kwo-ts dis pasedj, adz : “ Ei n& a djentelman 
bui baz repjtedli had an atak ov indidjestion 
after de yuis ov ro*st mston.” 

Ssm persons, it iz nera, kanot tek kofi widout 
vomitip ; sderz ax brern intu a djeneral inflame- 


* A friend of ours was told by a physician in whom \ vomitip; sderz ax brem mtu a djeneral milame- 

many place confidence, that if he attempted to take the J „ . . . mi7heri7 Hrn relets OV 

Turkish bath it would kill him ; he had, however, read qon it tie tqeilZ or gUZDenz. xlBIl leieus 

something on the subject, and remembering the! words of S birnsu df dat Seven or et Stroberiz Wild prerdiuiS 
the song, Pity that charming women talk of things that , , 

.. , J 1 .. ._. i r>I_ *i.n Kul>i ? T_1 T»: u, HQVUr kud 


they don’t understand,” he went to Blarney, tried tne bath, ? konvslqonz In bim. -- 

luxuriated in ir, and is now deriving the greatest benefit } -a- r^oi'cnn? nr 

from its use. If tne physician alluded to wishes tor the swoler qilgaX Widout VOlUltip. Mem personz ar 
name and particulars of this case, we will furnish him J ^ ne p el tu egz . an £ fceks or pu dipz havip egz 


I 


with them, with pleasure. 
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J\ in der kompoziqon, prcrdiuis sjrhss distsrbansez 
(5 in s^tq personz ; if d& ar indimst tu jt dem un¬ 
der fols aquiransez ov no* egz hayip b^n emploid, 
de ar sain ^ndesjvd bei de ^nmistekabel efekts. 

Crider les streikip formz dis diferens in de 
asimiletip pouer ov diferent hiunnan bjipz iz 
familiar tu ol. Wj sj our frendz frjli in- 
d^ldjip, wid benefit insted ov barm, in keindz 
ov fiud hwitq ckspjriens tux penfuli aquirz 3s 
wj kan jt anli wid serten indjuri. Tu dis fakt 
de atenqon ov perents and gardianz qud sjrrssli 
bj given, dat bei it de me lern tu avoid de peti 
tirani and foli ov insistip on tqildren jting fiud 
for kwitq de manifest a rep^gnans. It iz tui 
komsn tu trjt a tqeild'z rep^gnans az mjr 
kaprjs, tu kondem it az “stef and nonsens,’’ 
hwen bj refiuizez tu jt fat, or egz, or serten 
vedjetabelz, and “herls3m” pudipz. Nou jven 
a kaprjs in s^tq materz qnd not bj oltugeder 
sleited, espeqali hwen it teks de form ov refiui- 
zal, bjkoz dis kaprjs iz probabli n^dip les dan 
de ekspreqon ov a partikiular and temporari stet 
ov hiz organizm, hwitq wj qud dux rop tu dis¬ 
regard. And hwenever a refimzal iz konstant, 
it indikets a pozitiv ^nfitnes in de fuid. 

CTnli grers ignorans ov fiziolodji—an ignorans 
’snkapili tux weidli spred—kan argiu dat, bjkoz 
a serten artikel iz herls^m tu meni, it msst nes- 
esarili bj kerlsxm tu ol. >Itq individiual organ¬ 
izm iz spesifikali diferent from eni -gder. Hou- 
ever mutq it me rezembel xsderz, it nesesarili, 
in s'sm points, diferz from dem, and de amount 
ov djz diferensez iz often kousiderabel. If de 
sem wev ov er, streikip -spon de timpamsm ov 
tui diferent men, wil prerdiuis soundz tu de wsn 
hwitq tu de "sder ar inaprjqiabel—if de sem wev 
ov leit wil afekt de vijon ov w^n man az dat 
ov a red kislor, hweil tu de vijon ov ausder it 
iz no* kslor at ol, hou ^nrjzonabel iz it tu ek- 
spekt dat de sem s^bstans wil ber preseisli de 
sem releqon tu de alimentari kanal ov wsn man 
az tu dat ov amjder ! Ekspjriens tels dat it 
iz not ser .—English Journal of Health. 


HOUSEKEEPING. 

A PAPER READ BEFORE THE t( HEARTHSTONE 
CLUB.” 

People talk about developing the mind and 
cultivating the heart; and read essays and books, 
and hear lectures, and study Latin and mathemat¬ 
ics, and go to church, and try all sorts of expe¬ 
dients—and very good ones, too ; bat just let them 
descend from their ethereal flights and take chargo 
of the bread-and-butter portion of life, and they’d 
get developed and disciplined as they never 
dreamed of, I can promise them ! 

I speak from experience. I had always been a 
student, and had looked down with somewhat of 
contempt on humble housekeepers’ aff iirs; so that 
when I was invited to take charge of an establish¬ 
ment, I accepted with an easy feeling of supe¬ 
riority, reflecting that, though, to be sure, it was 
very humble to be employed in ministering to the 
wants of our gross corporeal system, still it was a 
mere trifle that might easily be disposed of. 

Upon entering into the duties of my office my 



mind became marvelously enlightened. A new 
world opened before me. I found a new field for 
discipline and improvement.. My mind was exer¬ 
cised in a novel manner. Hitherto I seemed only 
to have theorized—now all those properties of 
mind and heart over which I had speculated ab¬ 
stractly, were called into vigorous action. 

I had taken the whole charge of things material, 
from attic to cellar—no one to rely upon for any¬ 
thing. Prom the arrangement of the parlor fur¬ 
niture to the washing of potatoes in the kitchen, 
all was to be the work of my hands. And now 
let me tell you that this is the only way to know 
anything about the matter. Don’t laugh at me 
when I tell you that it expands the mind. You 
will find it so. You are obliged to take in at one 
view all the diverse wants of the entire material 
system, essential and conventional, and revolve 
them over in your brain with a view to satisfying 
and harmonizing them. The claims of chambers, 
parlors, and kitchen, of palate and wardrobe, 
must be duly investigated and attended to. Econ¬ 
omy and elegance, beauty and utility, must be 
equally observed. Every morning you must arise 
with a view of the day all mapped out on the 
brain. Such a portion to getting breakfast, such 
to baking, such to cleaning, arranging and beau¬ 
tifying, such to mending father’s or husband’s or 
brother’s shirt or coat, and finally the last finish¬ 
ing touches, and the purifying and remodeling of 
your own lout ensemble. Every morning must 
this house be restored from its usual chaos to sym¬ 
metry and beauty. Three times per day a well- 
ordered meal must be planned in the mind ; grad¬ 
ually by multifold appliances each item pass 
througu the requisite ceremonies, be brought sim¬ 
ultaneously to perfection, and arranged tastefully 
upon the table. Three times per day must the 
faded and broken remains of this beautiful crea¬ 
tion be duly disposed of, and the soiled crockery 
restored to its primitive purity. Life seemed a 
daily warfare against the great reigning evil— 
dirt. Dirt xaiiat.be hunted aro und in ever y c o<~> k 
and crevice, in chambers, parlors, through hall, 
and down into the kitchen, where it is doomed to 
be cornered up for a final overthrow. Daily must 
I don my coat of mail in the shape of a calico 
dress, check apron, and thick shoes, and arm my¬ 
self with broom and duster, or dish-cloth and 
towel, as the case might be, for the usual warfare 
against this great arch enemy. I doubt whether 
the Crusaders, in the height of their zeal, were 
more enthusiastic in defending the Holy Land 
against the Infidels, than I in defending my fair 
domain against the encroachments of the foul 
intruder. So much for the development of energy. 

Well, I soon came to feel the dignity and impor¬ 
tance of my station. How little people know 
their dependence upon each other! The noble 
lords of creation, going forth gloriously in their 
strength, little dreamed they were as helpless as 
babes in my hand-*—that to my exertions they 
owed their vigor of body and serenity of mind. 
Yet I knew they were at my mercy. I was the 
fountain-head—the source. If the beef was too 
rare or too crisp, the potatoes half done, or the 
toast burnt, would they not be uncomfortable and 
their business go wrong all day ? If their buttons 
were not sewed on, and their coats brushed, 
might they not get snubbed in the car, or passed 
without recognition by lady friends ? And would 
not all these things tend to disturb the equilibrium 
of those sage and profound craniums? I knew it 
would, and felt my power, and grew self-reliant. 

Calculation and invention are called out not a 
little in this same employment of housekeeping. 
To keep constantly on hand all the divers kinds 
of eatables, to invent every day three meals, each 
on a different plan, and with different appliances 
and accompaniments; to work up ail the neglected 
fragments into something new and delicious, 
develops latent powers of the mind, and brings 
them into vigorous action. Then comes contriving 
for economy of time and substance—bake some¬ 
thing ironing day, because the oven is hot; clean 
the paint washing-day because there is plenty of 
warm water; sweep while the potatoes are boiling; 





do chamber work while the irons are heating. 
But, oh ! who that has ever “ got up” a dinner ' 
can tell, in after moments of tranquillity, how she 
ever coutrived to pilot the soup, the potatoes, the 
onions, the squash, the gravy, the beef, the pud¬ 
ding, all safely through their fiery ordeal and 
bring them out triumphantly at precisely the 
same moment, each in perfection, neither a par¬ 
ticle underdone or overdone, and arrange them 
tastefully in the midst of their accompaniments on 
a tastefully set table, conceived and executed 
nobody knows when, during the intervals ? Does 
the world present another instance in which so 
many and varied powers of mind and body are 
called into such vigorous exercise in so short a 
space of time ? 

Was there ever a dinner got up without a 
miracle ? Does it not require a special inspira¬ 
tion ? And then, when the repast is concluded, 
those fragments must be duly disposed of. Turn 
them over to the tender mercies of your inventive 
genius; this dish can be warmed over, such an 
article can be fried, another thing will be good 
cold on some future day. Now, with a few magic 
waves of the dish-cloth, all this unsightly heap of 
greasy plates and platters is changed to harmony 
and beauty. I stood over the deserted dinner- 
table one day with a consciousness of power and 
ability that I had never felt before. I gazed the 
other morning upon my collection of unwashed 
vegetables, my huge joint of meat, my rice, sugar, 
raisins, with an emotion such as an artist feels 
when he sees a statue in a block of marble. 
Indeed, why is not housekeeping a fine art ? Is it 
not ? It has its petty drudgery, and what art has 
not ? Love of symmetry and beauty is developed 
in the setting of a table, placing the various dishes 
in such a relation that the whole may produce an 
agreeable effect; in the arrangement of a room, 
with such a light and shade, and with chairs, 
ottomans, sofas, stands, books and paintings in 
such relation as to give expression and character 
to the whole. We never appreciate any thing as 
we do when it is attained through our own hard 
labor. On the eve of that momentous day when 
I had accomplished my first ironing, and was fold¬ 
ing up my clothes to put them away, I was deeply 
impressed with a sense of the beautiful. How fair 
and pure seemed those snowy articles, as they 
fluttered before me in the gathering twilight! 
They had become so beautiful from passing 
through the soap-suds of yesterday, and the heat¬ 
ing and pressing of to-day ! There were the half 
dozen shirts over which I had spent so much 
thought and strength. The bosoms and collars 
gleamed on me like little white angels ! I tell 
you there is a great deal of poetry in a newly- 
ironed shirt! 

But if housekeeping proves an excellent school 
for the exercise of the mind, much more does it 
for the discipline of the heart. The little every¬ 
day annoyances of life, more than any great trial, 
are the test of character. If any woman ever 
arrives at so great a state of sanctity that she can 
calmly and philosophically go through a regular 
baking or cleaning ; that when the bread is burn¬ 
ing, and the neighbors’ hens are cackling in her 
own newly swept front yard, and husband is look¬ 
ing for something he can’t find, and Charley is 
tugging at her skirts for a piece of gingerbread, 
and the door-bell rings, she can maintain anything 
like equanimity, if, under such circumstances, she 
can live up to Christian principles, we can not but 
be convinced that her whole nature has become 
more symmetrically developed than if she had 
passed her life wholly in library or convent. 

Housekeeping develops at once the strong, prac¬ 
tical, reasoning, and the esthetic portion of our 
nature. The esthetic conceives, the sterner fac¬ 
ulties execute. Body and mind work in unison. 

"W hen the Creator placed us in this world with 
no way to supply our wants but by exertion, he 
did just the very best thing for us. Thus is every 
faculty kept in healthful exercise, and the mind 
becomes strong and able to cope with important 
and profound subjects. It is by and through things 
temporal that we rise to things spiritual. 
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DICTIONARY OF MILITARY TERMS. 

Abattis— a temporary work made of felled trees, with the 
branches pointed upward. 

Approach- 1, 'he advances of an army; 2, the works 
thrown up to protect ibe advances of an army. 

Barbaoan — », an outwork or defense of a city or castle, 
consisting of an elevation of earth along toe foot of the 
rampart; 2, a fort at the entrance of a bridge or the out¬ 
let, of a city, having a double wall, with towers; 3, an 
opening in the wall of a tower or fortress through which 
to fire upon an enemy, called also an embrasure,. 

Barbette— In a baitery, g ins are said to be placed en 
barbette when they st.nd high enough to fire over the 
crest of the parapet, instead of, as usual, through embra¬ 
sures. 

Barrioade— a defense made in a narrow passage with 
such things as can be hastily collected, such as trees, 
wagons, eic., to cneck the progress or an enemy. 

Bar Shot— a bar of iron with a round head or ball at each 
end. 

Base— a tract of country possessing certain natural or 
artificial advantage-, and from which the operations of 
an army may proceed. 

Bastion— a ouiwark, i a., an erection by which the line 
of a fort'll cation is broken, so as to obtain lateral defenses 
and a due command of every point. 

Battery— a parapet thrown up to cover the gunners 
from tbs enemy’s shot, and in which embrasure* are 
made through wni-*h the cannon are projected to be ; 
fired. The term is also applied to a number of guns 
ranged in order for battering, and to mortars used for a 
like purpose. < 

Blockhouse— a house made of beams, joined together \ 
crossways, and often doubled, with a covering and < 
loopholes. 

Breaking Ground— opening the trenches and beginning j 
the works for a siege. 

Breastwork— a work thrown up to afford protection 5 
against the shot of tue enemy. Breastworks are usually 
made of earth. 

Brevet— a nominal rank in the army higher than that for 
wnich pay is received. 

Bulwark— m an ient fortifications , is nearly the same 
with bastion in the modern. 

Cadet— a pupil of a military academy. 

Caliber— ihe diameter of the boro of any piece of ord¬ 
nance. 

Canniscer Shot— a quantity of bullets or slugs inclosed in 
a cylindrical tm case, which, when fired from a cannon, 
burst open, allowing the conteuts to scatter in every 
direction. 

Cartel—1, a writing or agreement between states at war 
f r exchange of prisoners or oiber muiual advantage, 
also the vessel employed to coovey the messenger on 
tha occasion ; 2, a letter of defiance, a challenge. 

Casemate—* bomb-proof room surrounding ihe embra¬ 
sure of a fort. T *e cannon fired from casemates are 
called casemate guns. 

ChevvUX de FRi8K-a piece of timber traversed with 
wooden spikes, pointed with iron, five or *ix fi-et long, 
used to defend a pas«ag»\ stop a breach, or make a 
retrenchment to stop cavalry. 

Chain Shot— two bans connected by a short chain. 
When fired, the balls extend the cham, which acts with 
great efficiency in cutting away masts and shrouds— 
and is very destructive when tired into a column of 
men. 

Columbiad or PAixn an —a large gun, sometimes enor¬ 
mously so, for fir ng any projectile, but chiefly used for 
shells Its accuracy <>f aim is much greater than the 
mortar. It was invented by General Paixhan about 35 
years ago. 

Contraband— 1, a commodity prohibited to be exported 
or imported, bought or sold ; tnat class of Commodities 
wnic'i neutrals are not allowed to carry during war to 
a belligerent power. 

Cordon— a row of stones made round on the outside, and 
set. between ihe wall of the fortress which lies aslope, 
and the pamper, winch stands perpendicular. 

Counter Approaches— liues and trenches made by the 
besieged to attack the works of the besiegers or hinder 
their progress. 

Counterguard— a work raised before the point of a 
bastion. • 

Countermine— a well and gallery sunk and driven till it 
m-ets the enemy’s mine, to prevent i's effects. 

Countkrmure— a wull raised behind another to supply its 
place when a breach is made. 

Coun 'erscarp— the exterior talus or slope ( escarpe ) of the 
d'ich, or the tarns that supports the earth of the covert¬ 
way with its parapet and glacis. 

Countersign— watchword. 

Coupurk -a passage cut through the glacis, in the re- 
euiermg angle of the covert-way, to facilitate the sallies 
of the Oesieged. 

Culverin— a long, slender piece of ordnance or artillerv 
for carrying a ball to a great d siance. 

CuNETTE-a deep trench in the middle of a dry moat, to 
obstruct the enemy’s approach to a fortified place. 

Curtain - that part of a rampart which lies between two 
oastmns. 

Dahlgrbns— short cannon of large caliber, of great thick¬ 
ness at the breach, and diminishing toward the muzzle. 

Deploy- the expansion of a body of troops prev.ou ly 
compacted n column, etc., so as to offer a large front. 

Dl tffrt r r dlCa l !if lie 8ame Wur(l as d tch • Engineers use 
8en - 8e a * nnb ’nkmen', with this 
difference, that a hydraulic embankmeut, and one im- 
meant thus a considerable 
portion of Holland is preserved from the sea by dik s 
Geologists and miners apply the name dike to a wall of 


) mineral matter cutting through the strata in nearly a 
vertical position. 

• Donjon— a str-mg tower or redoubt of a fortress, into 
wtveh the garrison may retreat, in case of necessity. 

Doubling— putting two fibs or ranks of soldiers into one. 

Earthwork — a term applied to cuttings, embankments, 
etc. 

Embrasure— an aperture in a parapet through which 
cannon are fired, called also an embattlement. 

Enfilade -a »erm use i in speaking of trenches, etc., 
wn»ch maybe seen and scoured with shot all ihe length 
of a line. Hence trenches are usually dug in a zig-zag 
manner, that they may not be enfiladed , or shot along 
their whole length. 

Escalade — an attaek made by troops on a place, made by 
scaling the wads of ihe fortifications, filling up the 
ditches with fascines, and entering uy ladders. 

Escarpment— the exterior slope facing fortified works; 
the interior slope is the counters ar, . 

Esplanade— the empty space between the glacis of a 
citadel and the first houses of ilie town ; or the glacis of 
the counterscarp or covert-way t *ward i he champa'gn. 

Estaoade— a dike constructed with piles in the sea, a 
river, or morass, to >»ppo«e the entry of troops. 

Evolution — the motion made by a body of men in chang¬ 
ing their position or form of drawing up. 

Fabian— that line of military tactics which declines the 
risking o» a battle in tue open field, but seeks every op¬ 
portunity of harassing thi enemy by counter -marches, 
ambuscades, etc, as was practiced by Q. Fabius Maxi¬ 
mus, a Roman general, opposed io Hannibal. 

Fascines— bundles of rods, bound at both ends and in the 
middle, used for raising batteries, filling ditches, 
strengthening ramparts, making parapets, cc. 

Field-pieces— small cannon mounted on such carriages j 
nsare adapted to ne drawn on ordinary roads. 

FiELD-wot'Ks—are those thrown up by an army in besieg¬ 
ing a fortress, or, bv the besieged, to defend the place; \ 
or oy an army, to S'reugthen a position. 

Flank— 1, a term synonymous with the side, as distin- 
gU'sbed from th c front or rear of an armv ; 2, that part s 
ot a bastion which reaches from the curtain to the face; X 
it is a line drawn from the extremity of the face toward \ 
the inside of the works. 

Floating Bridge— a sort of double bridge, the upper one > 
projecting beyond the lower one, aud capable of beb g | 
moved forward by pulleys; used for transferring troops 
across moat-. 

Forlorn hope— a detachment of men (volunteers) ap- < 
pointed to lead in an assault, or to periorm any service \ 
abended with imminent peril, thus named from the ? 
small hope they have of surviving. 

Fosse —a ditch, applied in for ification to the moat lying \ 
b-tween the scarp and counterscarp, and in anatomy to ) 
any li tie furrow or sinus. 

Fratse or Frieze— a kind of palisade ©r stake, placed \ 
horizontally in the exterior face of such ramparts as have i 
only half rcveimen'8, for Lbe purpose of preventing the l 
assailants from ascending. 

Gallerv — a covered walk across a ditch in a besieged > 
town, made of strong planks and covered with earih. 

It was formerly used for carrying a mine to the foot of s 
a rampart. \ 

Gazons— sods or pieces of fresh earth, covered with > 
grass, about a foot, long, and half as broad, cut in the \ 
form of a wedge, to line the parapet. The term gazon is 
French for sod. \ 

Grape Shot— a cluster of small shot, usually larger than > 
used for cann'ster shot, confined in a canvas bag. 

Grenade— small shells two or three inches in diameter, !> 
whici can be fired from guns or thrown by hand. \ 

Half-moon- an outwork having two faces, and a gorge > 
iu the form of a half moon. 

Howitzer— a kind of mortir or short gun, mounted on a s 
fleld-c.«rnage, and used for throwing shells, etc. It 
differs from a mortar in having ihe truunions in the 
middle. > 

Lang re l. or Langrage— pieces of iron of any size or l 
snape used as shot. 

Lunette an envrloped counterguard, or elevation of 
eart *, made beyond the second ditch, opposite to the 
place of arms. 

Manifesto— a public declaration, made by a prince or 
sovereign, of hi* intentions, opinions, or motives, as a 
mu \festn, declaring the necessity of a war, the reasons 
for i's being undertaken, and the motives by which he 
is induced to it. j 

Marque, Letters of— a power, license, or extraordinary 
commission, granted by a state to its subjects, to make 
reprisals on tue subject*«>f another for damages sustained 
at sea. Marque is a Frencn word, said to be from the 
same root as march, a limb, literally denoting a license 
to pass the limits of a jurisdiction on land, for the ) 
purpose of obtaining satisfaction for theft, by seizing the S 
property of the subjects o' a f .reign nation; the ship s 
commissioned for making reprisals is also called a letter < 
of marque. 

Martinets— a cant phrase for severe military disc'plina- > 
r'aus, derived from a Colonel Martinet, in the French . 
army, who devised a peculiar whip for military punish¬ 
ment. 

Mortars— most ancient form of cannon—are very short 
cannon with wide mouths —so called from the re¬ 
semblance in form to tne utensil of the druggists—for 
throwing shells only. 

Officers. —Tne nighest officer in the U. S. army is Lieu- 
enanbGeneral. The undergrades are, Major-General 
and Brigadier-General. These are known as Ventral 
Officers; subordinate to these are the Meld Officers — 
Colonel, L'eutcnant-Colonel, and Major. The L>ne 
Office’s are, Captains, Lieutenants, and Ensigns. Ser¬ 
geants and Corporals are non-commissioned officers. 


Orderly— the or derly books arc those books in which the 
sergeants write the general aud regimental orders. 
Orderly serg ants are the highest non-commissioned 
officers o r companies. Th^y receive from tne captaiu the 
company orders, and promulgate them. 

Orgubs— 1, a French t»rm for long pieces of timber point¬ 
ed and shod with iron, and hanging over a gate wav to 
b" let down in case of attack; 2. a machine composed’ of 
several musket barrels unued, by rm-ans of which 
several explosions are made at once to defend breaches. 
; Petard— a warlike engine, made of metal, and shaped 
like a sugar-loaf. It is loaded with powder, aud fix A 
on a madrier or plank, and exploded against gates, 
barricades etc., to break them open. 

Picket, Fr. piojuet -a guard consisting of a small number 
of men. who do <iuty at an outpost to prevent surprises ; 
2. pickets are sharp stakes, s >metimes shod with iron, 
used in laying out ground, or far pinning the fise nes of 
u battery. 

Pike— a weapon consisting of a long wooden shaft, with a 
flat steel head pointed. Its use among soldiers is now 
superseded by the bayonet. 

Platoon— two files or ranks forming a subdivision of a 
company. 

Pontoon— a floating bridge, firmed of flat-bobomed 
boa's, anchored in two lmes, with p'anks laid across, 
for the passage of soldiers and military stores. The 
boats ihem*elve» are sometimes called pontoons , and 
the bridge formed of them is accordingly a pont on - 
bridge. 

Port-hoi Hi—the embrasures in the side of a ship of war, 
through which the gun* are pointed. 

Postern— a. small ga'e, usually in the angle of the flank 
of a bastion or in tha , of tbecur»ain, or near theorillon, 
descending into the di'c-i ; called also the sally-port. 
Privateer— a sh'p of war. owned *nd equipped by a 
pnva e man or men, at his or their expense, to seize or 
plunder the ships of an enemy in war. Such shios 
must, however, be licensed or commicsioned oy govern¬ 
ment, otherwise it is a pirate. 

Protest- a solemn declaration of opinion, commonly 
against some act. 

Qu utter-master— an officer in *he army, whose business 
it is to a'tend to the quarter- for the soldiers, their pro¬ 
visions, fuel, forage, etc. Tue quartermaster-general 
marks the marches and encampments of the army, the 
head-quarters, etc. 

Pampart— an elevation or mound of earih round a place 
capable of resisting cannon snot, formed into bastions, 
curtains, etc. 

Ration— a fixed allowance of provisions, drink, and 
forage, assigned to each soldier in any army for his daily 
subsistence, and for this subsistence of horses. In tue 
IT. S., rations are rated at 30 cents a day—subsistence for 
horses $8 - 0 a monffi 

Reconnoitre— to inform one’s self by ocular inspection 
of the situation of an enemy, or of the nature of ground. 
Reveille- the beat of drum, about day-break, to arouse 
tne soldiers, and to notify to the sentinels to cease 
challenging. 

Ricochet— a method of firing cannou, loaded with a*small 
Charge and elevated irora three to six degrees, so that 
the ball may bound and roll along inside of the enemy’s 
rampart: this is called ricochet firing, and the butteries 
are termed ricochet-batteries. 

Rifled Cannon— like an ordinary cannon, except that 
tne bore ha* spiral channels or grooves cut in it, as in 
common rifles. 

Sap— a trench for undermining, or an approach made to 
a fortified place by digging, or under cover. The single 
sap has only one parapet, the double has one on each 
side, and the flymg is made wi h gabions, etc. Tn all 
saps traverses are left to cover the men. 

Scarp— the inner ta'us or slope of the ditch, next to the 
place at ihe foot of the rumoart 
Shells- a hollow ball of iron, which, being filled with 
gunpowder or o'her explosive material, and so con¬ 
structed by means of fuse that, when fired from mortars 
or cannon, burst in pieces. 

Shrapnel Shells -are shells filled with a quantity of 
musket-">alls, which, when the shells explode, are pro¬ 
jected 150 yaids from them. 

Squad— a pi-r'y of soldiers less than a platoon. 
Squadron— a body of cavalry of from li'O to 200 men. 
Stockade— a sharp stake or post set in the earth, more 
properly a line of such posts s-t up as a fence or b arrier. 
Swivel— a small cannon provided with a joint that is 
capable of being turned round. 

Terrep ein the top platform or horizontal surface of the 
rampart on which die cannon are placed. 

Trf.nches— ways hollowed in the earth, and in form of a 
fosse, having a parapet toward the place besieged, called 
lines of approach , or lines of attack ; or a work raised 
with fascines, gabions, wool sacks, etc., to cover the men 
from the fire of the besieged. 

Trunnion— the trunnions of a piece of ordnance are two 
knobs, which project from the opposite sides, and serve 
to support the piece on the cheeks of the carriage. 
The trunnion plates are the two plates in traveling 
carriages, mortars, and howitzers, wh ch cover the 
upper parts of the side pieces, and go under the 
trunnions. The trunnion ring is the next before the 
trunnions. 

Tumbril —a two-wheeled carriage, used in carrying the 
tools of the pioneers and miners, and occasionally the 
money and ammunition of the army. 

Vedette— a sentinel on horseback. 

Zouave. —The original Zouaves were branches of the 
French army in Algeria, composed of Arabs and Moors. 
They were afterward recruited with French soldiers of 
tried courage and ability. This name, with a portiou of 
the peculiar drill, has been introduced in this country. 
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THE UTILITY OF REFUSE THINGS. 

The prussiate of potash is made in large quan¬ 
tities in Cincinnati, from the hoofs, horns, and 
other refuse of slaughtered grunters. 

Cow-hair, taken from the hides in tanneries, is 
employed for making plastering mortar, to give it 
a fibrous quality. 

Sawdust is sold for sprinkling the floors of mar¬ 
kets. It is also used for packing ice for shipping. 

The rags of old, worn-out shirting, calico 
dresses, aud the waste of cotton factories, are 
employed to make the paper upon which these 
lines are printed. 

Old ropes are converted into fine note paper, and 
the waste paper itself, which is picked up in the 
gutters, is again converted into broad, white 
sheets, and thus does duty in revolving stages. 

The parings of skins and hides, and the ears of 
cows, calves, and sheep, are carefully collected 
and converted into glue. 

The fiaer qualities of gelatine are made from 
ivory raspings—the bones and tendons of animals. 

Bones converted into charcoal, by roasting in re¬ 
torts, are afterward employed for purifying the 
white sugar with which we sweeten our coffee, etc. 

The ammonia obtained from the distillation of 
coal in making gas, is employed for saturating 
orchil and cudbear, in making the beautiful lilac 
colors that are dyed on silk and the fine woolen 
goods. 

Carbonic acid, obtained in the distillation of 
coal tar, is employed with other acids to produce 
beautiful yellow colors on silk and wool. 

Hie shavings of cedar wood, used in making 
pencils, are distilled to obtain the otto of cedar 
wood. 

Brass filings and old brass kettles are re-melted j 
and employed to make the brass work of printing- 
presses aud pumps. 

Old copper scraps are used in the construction 
of splendid bronze chandeliers, fur illuminating 
our churches and the mansions of the wealthy. 

Old horse-shoe nails are employed to make the 
famous steel and twist barrels of fowling-pieces. 


COAL MINES. 

Coal is widely distributed over the world, al¬ 
though some countries are more favored than 
others. England, France, Spain, Portugal, Bel¬ 
gium, Sweden, Poland, and Prussia have their 
beds of coal. It is also found abundantly in Asia, 
Africa, and South America, but nowhere is the 
coal formation more extensively displayed than in 
the United States, and nowhere are its beds of 
greater thickness, more convenient for working, 
or of more valuable quality. There are within 
the limits of the United States no less than four 
coal-fields of enormous dimensions. One of these, 
the Apalachian coal-field, commences on the 
north, in Pennsylvania and Ohio, sweeping south 
through Western Virginia and Eastern Kentucky 
and Tennessee, and extends even into Alabama. 
Its area is estimated at about 60,000 square miles. 
A second occupies the greater portion of Illinois 
and Indiana; in extent almost equal to the 
Apalachian. A third covers the greater portion 
of Missouri, while a fourth occupies the greater 
portion of Michigan. Just out of the limits of the 
Uuited States, in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, 
there is s*ill a fifth, occupying, according ro Mr 
Lyell, an area of 36,000 tquare miles. ° Besides 
these, there are several otheis of less extent.-— Le 
Coat’s Smithsonian Lecture. 


STRENGTH. 

In strength there ever dwells of right • 

Some quality of noble name, 

Which through base uses kweps alight 
A remnant of celestial flame, 

And can not leave him wholly vile 
Within whose breast it lakes abode, 

Since this one spot, this little isle, 

Must still retain the stamp of God. 

In him who, not of kings the heir, 

Carves out a crown by kingly work, 

Must needs be that some virtue rare, 

Some god-like moral grace doth lurk. 

This, shining forth, shall color lend 
To wrong, or questionable act, 

Till the world dreams a r'ghteous end 
Where only sophists can defend, 

And Faith becomes the slave of Fact. 

Yet it is an effeminate thing, 

A woman weakness still to crave 
For works that made the world to ring 
Or setting up some idol king, 

For violence pronounce him brave. 

For stronger far, and in their strength, 

More honorably due to fame, 

Are they who through the stormy length 
Of combat keep a flawless name ; 

Vho, reddened to the brows with Strife, 

Have nounsned hearts not cruel still; 

Men who, though widely taking life, 

Shtd bipod for conscience’ sake, not will_ 

Who sheath’d the sword when peace might be, 
And, bravely glad, confessed it gain ; 

In whose severe sublimity 
Envy detects no fatal stain ; 

Men of a perfect mold ; and such, 

Who knew themselves and knew their time, 
We can not honor over-much 
Iu story or in rhyme. 

Strong js the statesman who can wield 
A nation u> his single will— 

Teach its blind passions how to yield, 

And lordly destinies fulfill; 

Who to one point, wliute’er befall, 

Makes every shapeless purpose bend, 
Becoming all things unto ail, 

So he may gain an end. 

Yet greater olt is ul success— 

Later in time they reap applause, 

Wh'*m lactions could not ban nor bless— 

Found brave enough to lose a cause; 

Who, ’mid a grovel.ng race and prone,’ 

Walked hones ly, erect and proud ; 

• Who dared not lie to gain a throne, ’ 

Nor struck their colors to a erowd. 

Such shall not lack renown till when 
Cometh an iron age at last, 

SneeriDg at all that makes us men, 

Cursed with Contemnings of the past; 

Who, reaping where they have not sown, 

Wax selfish in their base degree; 

Who think the breath they breathe their own, 
And slur the 1-ght by which they see. 

This is the noblest strength to seek, 

And fadeless still the crown remains, 

Which once He wore who, slrongly weak, 

On Calvary was wrung with pains. 

To suffer, and without complaint, 

Makes grandeur more divine than all; 

This to high places lifts the faint— 

This Is the herd’s coronhl. 

To wither in a dark d sgrace, 

Which halt a word might wipe away, 

And clothed with calumny to face 
Contempt and hutred day by day, 

Because tne half word that would change 
Our destiny were best unsaid — 

0 wide and elevated rauge 
Of hea ts to worthy interests wed ! 

So blest the fame-regardless thought, 

Which, to divine attractions true, 

Feels that the life whicn hath been taught 
To suffer hath been taught to do. 

— Blackwood?z Magazine . 


lunacy. 

Dr. Hill, Superintendent of the Asylum at 
| Columbus, 0., says : 

I l.A <:l h Z6 K of * his State married an intelligent 
5 w !? 0 bor ® hl “ ten children. After the birth 

r8 i *^ r f e the father became very intem- 
perate, and during bis career as an inebriate four 
ctiildren were born to him, He then reformed 
entirely and had three others. The first three 
were smart and intelligent, and became useful 
! ? en and women, and so of the last three. Of the 

died in°7L t< !n 1II 1- durin , g hi3 inebriety, two have 
j died in the lunatic asylum, another is there, and 

! I s an ldiot! This ia not an isolated 

; j .. . demonstration is complete and certain, 

1 a ? d there 13 no room left for doubt as to the cause 
. of idiocy and insanity in these cases Thus an 
\ mte “perate man or woman transmits a depraved 
1 constitution and an impaired intellect to children, 
i aQ d even grandchildren. The statistics in regard 
to the idiots of Massachusetts, published a few 
; years Slnce > furnished a volume of proofs to the 
: same general statement. The more this subject 
! I 3 ‘ui'estigated, the more certain it will be shown, 

) Ilf he T. 0 ' 1,( i uors is impairing the health and 
reason and shortening the lives, not only of those 

ho drink, but of their descendants. In self-de- 
fense, the State will, sooner or later, be com¬ 
pelled to interpose its strong arm, or the race will 
be deteriorated physicaDy, intellectually, morally, 

, a “d socially It a man has a constitutional right 
| *° degrade himself below the level of a decent 

j Kile h s e and 8 lun°a^ ht * Pe ° Ple th<S knd with 

We have in our work, “Hereditary Descent” 
(price 87 cents), endeavored to set this matter 
j before the P ublic in its true light. There is no 
subject of greater importance to us as a nation. 

| As wel1 ex P ect S ra Pes from thorns or figs from 
thistles, as that those whose physical constitutions 
are enfeebled should produce healthy offspring. 

We admire Dr. Andrew Combe for his writings 
and teachings; but that feature in his character 
which outshines all the rest, is the self-denial 
with which he imposed upon himself a life of celi¬ 
bacy rather than bequeath to his children those 
diseases which he well knew were so deeply seated 
in his own constitution. Sound bodies are essen- 
| tial to sound minds, but perfect children can not 

\ be P roduced by parents either mentally or phys- 
; ically diseased. 


Choice of a Physiciax.— Rhazes, an Arabian 
writer, a Persian by birth, and one of the most 
distinguished professors at the University of Bag¬ 
dad at the close of the ninth and the commence¬ 
ment of the tenth century, thus advises as to the 
. choice of a medical attendant: 

Ascertain with care the antecedents of the 
j mdividual to whom you propose to intrust that 
which is dearest to you, namely your health, your 
; life, and the health and life of your wife and 
j your children. 

I Jl?/ 1 indiTidua l wastes his time in frivolous 
var«« / ’ or ’. n Parties of pleasure, or if he culti- 

as music artS ,0rei?n t0 bis profession, 

' If„“" s c 01 : P° e 'ry; or if, especially, he be ad- 

hL»d« a Wme ’ beware how y° u '“trust to such 
hands so precious a deposit. 

! himself 1 nl “.T' 13 , your confi ' ,cnc e who has applied 
11! / ly a 8 e t° ,be study of medicine, 

a “ 3 “ d ® dll P 0 ” ab,e “asters, seen many sick, and 
! offifo S .° Ua • observation to a diligent perusal 
S itervthinlTI , 8! *° P U is im P 0B sible to witness 
The knnwf/i e , 8 "g ate everything for yourself. . - 
aeesls bkf dge ""Vexperience of all men and all V j 

of a mighty river" 11 ° f ™ tCr * the “ ide gj 
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GENERAL LAWS FOR THE COLLEC¬ 
TION OF DEBTS IN CALIFORNIA. 

The District Courts have jurisdiction on all 
sums over $200. 

Justices’ Courts have jurisdiction on all sums 
not exceeding $ 200 . 

Proceedings by attachment are allowed : 

First.— On contracts, express or implied, for 
the direct payment of money, which contracts are 


An action on a contract made or payable in 
this State,, not in writing, may be brought within 
two years after maturity. 

On a book account, two years. 

During the absence of the defendant from the 
State, the statute does not run. 

An action to recover possession of land must be 
brought within jive years. 

Deeds and Mortgages.— If acknowledged or 
proved without this State, and within the United 


HEALTH AND HAPPINESS. 

Health is to be regarded as the chief of earthly 
blessings. It is one upon which all others must, 
in a great measure, depend. It has'also more to 
do for the mind than has been supposed. Strength 
of intellect, moral power, serenity of temper, all 
derive more or less from physical health of the in¬ 
dividual. And happiness has certainly this lor 
its material foundation. Of what value is a fine 
mansion to the owner who is bed-ridden ? A sump¬ 
tuous table to a miserable dyspeptic ? Parks and 


{} 


Uie uireuo uavuiwuii -——- > States, must be by some judge or clerk of any n 

, ;/ •„ and rmt ^ Court of the United States, or of any State or shaded avenues t to a man with the gout? tar- 

made or are payable in t s , j Territory having a seal, or by any commissioner riages, horses, servants, every luxury, to one who 

cured by mortgage, lien, or pledge, on real or j appoillte ^ by the government of this State for that - — *-’ rrh « 

purpose. 

Insolvent L aw. —There is an insolvent law in 
force in this State, but a citizen of this State can 
not be relieved from his liabilities contracted out 
of this State with citizens of other States by virtue 
of said law. 


on real or 

personal property; or, if so secured, that such 
security has been rendered nugatory by the act of 
the defendant. 

Second. —In an action upon a contract, express 
or implied, against a defendant not residing in 
this State. The attachment may be issued at the 
time the suit is commenced, 

Debts due the defendant may be garnisheed, 
and all his property may be attached, except that 
protected by the exemption laws. 

Proceedings by Ne Exeat not allowed. 

Debtor's Property Exempt. —A homestead 
worth $5,000. 

Necessary household furniture, and a variety 
of things incident to trades, professions, and 
callings. 

But nothing is exempt from execution on a 
judgment rendered for the price thereof. 

Fradulent Conveyances. —All conveyances, 
transfers, or assignments of goods, chattels, or 
things in action, made for the use of the person 
making the same, shall be void as against cred¬ 
itors, existing or subsequent. 

All voluntary assignments made to trustees for 
the benefit of creditors, whether preference is given 
or not, are void. 

Husband and Wife.— All property held by 
either, before marriage, is separate property; all 
acquired after marriage is common property, 
except that by gift, bequest, devise, or descent, 
which is separate property. 

No dower is allowed. 

• Upon the dissolution of the community by 
death, one half of the common property shall go 
to the survivor, and the other half to the descend¬ 
ants of the deceased; if no descendants, then the 
whole goes to the survivor. 

Upon the dissolution of the community by de¬ 
cree, the Court may order a division, as it may be 
advised, in cases where the ground of divorce is 
adultery or extreme cruelty. Otherwise the same 
shall be divided as common property. 

The husband has the absolute control of the 
common property, with full power of disposition, 
except as to the homestead. 

Homestead. —The homestead, to the value of 
$ 5 , 000 , is protected against the debts of either 
husband or wife. 

No mortgage or incumbrance can be made upon 
it by either, or both husband and wife. They can 
sell it, but not affect it otherwise, either directly 
or indirectly. They may abandon it by a writing, 
acknowledged and recorded in the same manner 
as deeds are acknowledged and recorded. 

Limitation of Actions.— An action upon any 
judgment contract, obligation or liability, or for 
damages obtained, executed or made out of this 
State, can only be commenced within two years 
from the time the cause of action accrued. 

An action may be commenced within four years 
after maturity upon a contract or liability founded 
on an instrument of writing made or payable in 
State. 


is ever tormented with rheumatic twinges ? The 
plowboy who goes whistling to the field, full of 
rosy-hued health, may well be envied by the con¬ 
sumptive landholder or banker, who watches him, 
while he sits coughing in his lordly chamber And 
what think you the faded, ailing, carefully pre¬ 
served woman of fashion would give, to exchange 
her false curls and cosmetics for the natural rud¬ 
dy hues and glowing beauty of her washerwo¬ 
man’s daughter ? 

We may have wealth, friends, hooks, splendid 
drawing-rooms, the finest pew in church, eve-ry- 
, 7 , . . .. .... j thing that money can command—still, the enjoy - 

HYPNOTisM,orthe art of producing insensibility \ meQ «. 0 f every blessing refers back to health. Tne 

apprentice in the gallery enjoys the play more in 
one evening, at the modest cost of two shillings, 
than Mrs. Weaknerves in her expensive box *dur- 


NEW 


MODE OF PRODUCING IN¬ 
SENSIBILITY. 


by the action of a glittering object on the visual 
organs, is becoming all the rage in the French 
hospitals. A patient has undergone amputation 


- . . _ -5 ing the whole season. Old Asthmatic's maguifi- 

of the liip-joint at Poitiers, under the influence ol cen t estate is not a tenth part as much as his 


5 this new anesthetic agent, 
j The Gazette des Hopitaux (Gazette of the 
| Hospitals) relates the following curious experi¬ 
ments on fowls, which proves beyond a doubt that 
hypnotism, or nervous slumber, may be produced 
j on animals as well as on man. Dr. Michea, the 
\ author of these experiments, having placed a hen 
| on a bench painted green, and about, a yard and a 
half in length, and made an attendant hold it still, 
drew a line of chalk from the root of the beak, the 
point of which rested on the bench, all along the 
latter to its opposite extremity. The hen, which 
before the operation had been struggling violently, 
and turning its eyes in all directions, in the course 
of about two minutes kept looking fixedly at the 
line of white chalk. Soon after it winked rapidly, 
then .opened its beak, and fell over on one side. 
Immediately its head, legs, and body were repeat- 


woodchopper’s, who goes singiDg in the woods ev¬ 
ery morning, with diis ax on his shoulder and his 
luncheon in his pocket. 

Health, then, is to be prized first of all; and 
no blessing of minor importance can sanely be 
purchased at its expense. To its maintenance or 
restoration, riches, pursuits, and. more than all, 
pleasures, are to be freely sacrificed, if necessary. 
What use is a trade or profession to him who has 
broken his cons'bution in obtaining it ? How 
much better for himself, yonder sickiy and effem- 
ina r e clergyman would have done, had he neglect¬ 
ed theology and given more attention to his bowels ! 
What are all pleasures now to the wretched sensu¬ 
alist, whose capacity for enjoyment has been de¬ 
stroyed by perversion and excesses ? And what 
is wealth to him who has expended all the vital 
essence and exuberant juice of his constitution in 
a life of toil and care ? 

Printers, editors ! ponder these questions - and 
endeavor to enact measures for at least a partial 
emancipation from the fetid, stifling, consumptive- 
engendering, brain seariDg city printing off "* 0 


edly pricked with needles, without its betraying an( j eD j 0 y more of nature and nature’s manlWod. 
the slightest symptom of pain. The operator j —The Printer. 

turned its head right and left, and ultimately j- Ttie aboye ig a n r jght so far as it goes, and we 
forced it under its wing, and in all these different j re j 0 i ce to see that the editor of the Printer is 
positions it remained passive and immovable. This looking in the rigllfc direction. But why not go 
state continued for about three minutes, when the farther. There is not one printer (or other man, 
hen came spontaneously to itself again. It first ^ or ^at matter) in twenty who knows how to en- 
shook its head, then suddenly getting up, shook it na ture to its full extent, or if he does, is not 
MMMH i x —a 1 physically able to do it. To enjoy nature one must 



again several times, moved its eyes about, and 
then began to run. It was caught again, and the 
chalk rubbed off its beak, as also from the bench; 
after which they endeavored to make it remain 
still, as before, but in vain; moreover, the slight¬ 
est pricking caused it to cry with pain. These 
experiments were variously repeated, and always 
with the same success. We may here remark that 
the act of making a hen lie still by drawing lines 
with chalk on its head, along and across its back, 
is very old, and is mentioned in various books of 
legerdemain, with the explanation that by that 
process the hen thinks itself tied down; neverthe¬ 
less, Dr. Michea’s experiments are highly inter¬ 
esting, he being the first who has connected this 
well-known trick with the phenomenon of hypno¬ 
tism, and shown that under such circumstances 
the hen is insensible, a fact which had quite 
escaped the notice of the vulgar. 


> first obey all her laws, not occasionally, under the 
\ direction of a physician, but always, every day 
and everywhere, sleeping or waking, in the house 
\ or out of door, eating, drinking, or fasting, at 
woTk or at play. Health is the normal condition 
of man, and aside from accidents and hereditary 
\ influences, may be possessed by all who will pay 
? regard to nature’s laws. To explain these laws, 

\ and point out the means of securing health and its 
j attendant blessings is the object of the Water- 
: Cure Journal. The editor of the Printer can 
do a world of good by calling the attention of his ^ 

; readers, who as a class are not healthy or long A 
lived, to the proper application and use of Hy- \( 
geia’s four great agents— air , exercise , Jood, and Jjr . 
t water.] 
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If you invest money in tools, and .then leave 
them -exposed to the weather, it is the same as 
loaning money to a spendthrift without security— 
a dead loss in both cases. 

If you invest money in books and never read 
them, it is the samo as putting your money into a 


fis.sffnup. 



Why is a retired carpenter like a lecturer ? 
Because he’s an ex-planer. 

“ I^riknd, the Bible tells thee to swear not at 
all.” “Oh, well, I don’t swear at all; I swear 
only at-those I am mad at.” 

7 HE gold-hunters at Pike’s Peak .find that the 


Drunk Less with Your Meals.— Many men / \ 
have relieved themselves of dyspepsia by not Q' 
driDking, even water, during meals. No animal, ^ 
except man, ever drinks in connection with his 
: food. Man ought not to. Try this, dyspeptics; 
and you will not wash down mechanically what 
ought to be masticated and insalivated before 
it is swallowed. 


-/.hank, but never drawing either principal or $ , ^ HE gold-hunters at Pike s Peak .find that the 
- interest brjght visions with which they stouted, *sh<?ufd 

r „ ‘ . t ‘ '< have been pro visions. #• « 

y nlZ7 m rr:r ey z su f’ a ? d de c«»w, i a0 t ^ ^ f 0 .- 

r not feed and protect them, and properly caro for J day.” «• Hon- can you buv nork bv thu.varH *• S 


* CtEANLU 
tojgttegffif th 
sa^ 


eber* 


A* 


- not feed and protect them, and properly caro for 
them, it is the same as dressing your wife in silk 
to do kitchen work. 


day.” *• Ifow c&n 
Why, buy -fchn 
A coquette nia 


If you invest your money in choice fruits, and S lays , ? ut ;. t0 caf - c Sfe 

: ceed in lighting a- 


you buy pork by the^arU 
at — pigs' feet.” 

glared to tinder, which 
i not always sue- 



. JbftJ 

[afh. 

-3 we are „ 

vomited himself to i 


i had-i 


?a*j 




do not guard, and give them a chance to grow and : C1 “ 

-r e Same i aS PUttiUS a 

tijinto the field with poor tools to work with. > the husband's feelings ? Letter B. • 


n^trq 


V 



poor IUUU (.U WU1A WllU. 

It you invest your money in a good farm, and ; Fish, at least, if no other aniinal3 v have cause 
do not cultivate it well, it is the same as marrying f j believe that it is a Pad practice to think of ns- 
a good wife, and so abusing amiJpaslaving 4 her as U ^ on soraebocJ y ,y eise’s hook, 

to crush her energies and brealSier heart. $ The darkest scene we ever saw was a darkey in 

It you i rotes t your money in 4. fine house, and $ a dark cellar, with an extinguished candle, look- 
do no^fcultivate your mind and taste so as to 5 tng for a black cat that wasn’t there, 
adorn it with intelligence autaftfinement, ft is as * A poet says : “ Oh fair. 


L fo.pl 


me 


a silk hat to 


if you were to wear broadclcS 
mill. 

It you invest y our«^mey in line, clothing, and 
do not wear it - & nity and ease, it is as if a 


‘ Oh, she was fair, but sorrow 


t O V JO CIO XI cl 

plowman were TOTr at a jeweler’s table to make 


s came and left his traces there ” What became of 
i the rest of the harness he doesn’t state. 

: A dandy observed that lie had put a 

J brass on his boots to keep him upright. 

5 balanced, by jing,” said a Dutchman : *1 brass a’ 

J both ends.” 

\ - A story is told of a person asking jB 
' whether he would advise him to lend' 


un. 
d < 

>y iWlfcwI 
<^ief wleti th 
j enemy to u 
every virf^ 
the heart, 
laugh when 

How to Preserve Health.— MedicinL 
never remedy bad habits. Indulgence of, 
appGtite,indiscriminate dosing and drugging, have * 
ruined the health and destroyed"the lives of more 
persons than famine or pestilence. If you will 
take advice, you will become regular in your 


B 




and adjust hair springs. 

If you invest your money in strong drink, it is 
the same As turning hungry hogs into a growing 

corn field-ruin will follow in both case?. ue wuu ■ 

If you invest your money in every new wonder j ^ r ? e! ^ m °ney. “ What! lend him tnon 
that flaming circulars proclaim, it is the same as 5 im ® iu len( * 8 
buyiDg lottery tickets at, a lotfcj^ office, where 11 ’ 
there are ter/ # hi...iks to one pnz ?.—Fanner 

'Zgr*i i 


folio 


drink only wholesome tiling^ 
” ’ ifgularty. Make a free use 

bodkin; and when sick take 
I man you know, and 


-and'iie V^uidn’ t ' 




tv 

BODILY 


health. 


Beauty has its foundation in physical well- 
being. Health has its laws, which must be under¬ 
stood and obeyed ; and these laws are clearly 
indica£ed in our physical and mental constitutions. 
They demand : 

1. Proper food and drink, in such quantities as 
the Bystem is capable of readily assimilating. 

2. Air and sunlight in abundance. 

3. ^ Sufficient exfercise, rest, and sleep. 

4. An agreeable temperature. 

5. Perfect cleanliness. 

Do you envy the good looks of your neighbor 
Brown’s plump and rosy-cheeked daughter ? Do \ 



dort&rf 


/ A Pii 
■; a r '<L.T; .7- , . 

J hive abouf.\^ OI # . 
s satisfied herSEdj 
s that “ the shaiurs _ 

S An “ ardent youth,” b! 

5 enraged sire making love „ v 
• describes the effect of the meet, 

“ Down on ray head his curse__ 

Descended. Bless me how the stars, 
\ In whirling systems through my jruin, 

Wheeled their red ears I 


n > - .wiryTi; 


anil 




»fw«reU : :r 


l by an 
;r, thus 


red c 

j A Frenchman^, having a 
\ stomach, applied to a physici 
j glishman) lor relief. T1$F ® 
J accents, laying hts h 
\ sare, I have ver bad 
\ “But if I put m 
inquired one of the 
out again?” “Oh,i 
sure an’ if ye puff 


amn-Voy a long course of medical study,Vad of 
practice in the hospitals, that they practice d’ts- 
: sectioos, and are skilled in obstetrics, and that 
j they understand the action of the heart, and The 
circulation of the blood. Their remedies are all 
j selected from the vegetable kingdom. They have 
but little knowledge of surgery, and are anxious 
; to witness operations, and to perfect themselves in 
*■ surgical science. 


I .. 



you think poor..Molly possesses some cosmetic that 
that % bey Cnd. your reach? By no means. The 
whole sepr’et^of a full form and rosy cheeks lies in 
pure blobd, manufactured from wholesome food, 
by healthy and active vital organs, oxygenated 
and vitalized in well-expanded lungs, and kissed 
by the life r giving sunlight on the surface of the 
warm cheek. ,She who will have the color she 
covets on ahy other terms, must buy it of the 
apothecary, and renew it every time she makes 
her toilet. 

The questions, “ Wha.t shall we eat, and what 
shM! we drink?” can m&Jte discussed here; but 
I An not forbear * 3 p ’ 

fcjjro nmstfli 


X 


Atmqsphe^c Poison.— People have often said 
that no difference can be detected in the analyza- 
tmn of pure andjmpure air. This is one of the 


it pain in the 
rho was an En- 

t ^—»*-« ituuuro tur. Auis is one or the 
_ Jiman, m dolorous vulgar errors difficult to dislodge from the public 
oulns breast, said, ‘*Vy, v^rain The fact is, that the Condensed ai^ of a 
na ° n " ' *“^-ded room gives a deposit which, if allowed to 


in my portmanteau.-” }\ 
rey in the savings’ bank/ 

„ ly» “ when can" 1 dr^i “ 
ponded hi3 Hiberi^ffn frie 
v A , into day, you catrget ii 
again to-morrow, by giving a fortnight's notL 

They get up model love letter^©,t Cleveland- 
short, sweet, and spelled upon the principle 
complete secession from dictionary rules. Her' 
one read in court last week : “ Deer—thow 
not frogottia thares a good tym cummin 
littel longer.” 



few days, forms a thick, glutinous 
.. a strong odor of animal matter. If 
Lthe microscope, it is seen to undergo 
'.change Firskof al} ys, is converted 
>le growth, and thij^k followed by 
n of multitu^h^^^alcul^-a 
that it must .contain^organic mat- 


, A gentleman in the habit of en 1 
\ very often, a circle of friends, observii 
j them was in the habit of eatingUo^owiiug 
ncre; dud ; before grace was asked, and determinin^to cure 
jle remark. No other j ^P on a repetition of the offense, said : “ For 
bhably, is so inimical to \ ^ hafc w f »>*e about to receive, and for what J 


. • V 

HYSICAL TrAII 
i which has no**i 
\ Look at the^ 
young merj^P 1 . tlie 


could/ not nourish organic 




., ; beauty ij^iRFcountry as our excessive con • 
mmption^p^swine’s flesh. Gross food induces 
grossnesf^orbody. Pork, in its various forms, is 
excellent food formegroes. Their lives nring them 
into close relations with M ' ' 

White men engaged in 


ie. class or na¬ 
il training! 
tfaces of the 

- . , ~ptTT-— n-- if you 

ithing wish^to see the efSfcfPoff utterly neglecting the 
physical development of man; of fancying that all 
the muscular activity he requires under the sun 
is to be able to stand behind a counter, or sit on 
a desk stool without tumbling off. Be sure that 
ever since the days of the Persians of old. effemi¬ 
nacy, if not twin sister of cowardice and dis- 

h '“hog “ana'homing” j 


* ^ as already received, the Lord make us 
truly thankful. ’ The effect may be imagined. 

A Poser. “ I hope you are not going to give 
this stuff to father,” sobbed a little girl as she re- 


SouXn ^eu-nothi n rcanbemtenann^ ! « ur P r ‘^. « Because,” replied the child, “the 
priate cr m,re harmful. Is a commouarticleof > themed >»>“ e same bottle that 

H - 1 ^V/SSS^SSiSJSS?,!^? 


• „ r .. .. 1 - -oou-utjjcuueiifB. anu aar- 

hf ’ 1 ySk'SVi ofthe low 


M 




the e nceited vulgarity, the utter waut oFa high ± 
sense of honor, winch is increasing just now among (j 
the middle classes; and from which the navigator- W 
the engmeer, the miner, and the sailor are com¬ 
paratively free. —Kingsley’s Miscellanies. <?l 
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THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL. 


^bfortmments. 

Advertisements intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers ou or be¬ 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in 
Te^li 


Dr. Bedortiia’s Water-Cure \ Willow Park Water-Cure 


Insertion. 


, wUer-* 


s Establishment is at Saratoga Springs. 

^ Dr. Bkdortua is nappy to say to his friends, who have 
j! often requested prescriptions for horne-freaanent, that ho 
s has now completed his work on “Practical Med'CHion; 

> or, The Invalid’s Guide,” in which he has given exploit 
^ directions for the treatment of Typhus and Sc <rlet Fevers, 
^ and other diseases in which he has been so successful. In 
\ this book, parents, nurses, and invalids will find a friend 
<1 in the hour of need. Price $1. 

y Also, “The Practical Cook Book” which gives plain 
jj iyi<4 simple directions for preparing food of all kinds, for 
5ry\ \ persons in health or sickness. Price, 50 cents. 

> 0O*lress IS. BEDORTIIA, Saratoga Springs. 

r # #•-—- 

t. Peekskill Water-Cure, 

Ss of CtiroMij^^fehlumatism Tn Now titering on its second year, is located on the Hud- 

cus^Kof^P-nepsia, in a few weeks. <; son, comuiandmg beaatiiul views in all directions. The 
in a lew months, s house and furniture are new—its rooms pleasant and airy : 

the grounds abouud with choice fruits, flowers, and shrub¬ 
bery of ail kinds. 

DELICATE LADIES 

will find here a place suited to please refined tastes, and 
a physician who comprehends somewhat the exhaustless 
resources of nature in the cure of their complaints. 

MEN AND WOMEN 

cured with- $ both, suffering with “ general debility,” or other com- 
^ plaints of whatever name or nature, will here receive the 
IHsurgical operations ^ undivided attemion of one who knows howto treat thi-m 
t pain or danger to lif'e,Tnd with the certainty of ^ successfully. Inclose stamp for a Circular, wherein ample 
ist speedy recovery following. ^ references will be found. 

Physicians are learning something everv week, s , , T „ __ T . T . 

they find of value in the treatment of disease, and y CAUSES AND CURE OF DYSPEPSIA, 


AND HYGIENIC INSTITUTE.-Th s In titution is 
s situated only a short distance from the beautiful >*nd 
\ onterprisinsr town o Wesiboro’, on the Boston and Wor- 
£ cester Railroad. Is ea>y of access, and can be reached 
!; without inconvenience or delay. Is less than an hour’s 
!; ri<iH from the cities of Boston and Wo*cester, the town ot 
* Milford, and city of Providence, R. I. via r tiiroad. 
y 'l'nits "Cure” has been open nearly right years. Its 
| Physicians have had a large experience in the trentme t 
s of Chronic Disease; and we inv te the sick, and all who 
\ desire a pi asani horn , m the m-st beautiful i art of New 
!; England, to the “ Willow Park,” pledgiug ourselves to do 
^ them ad the good in our power. 

^ Special attention paid to the treatment of 
S FEMALE DISEASES! 

^ Patients and Boarders can have the advantages of Gym - 
!; noslie and Cali sthenic Kxero es. 

!; For Circular, with particulars and engraving of place, 
^ address, WM. E. ROGERS, M.D., 

J. G. TRINE, M.D. 
v T. H. Trine & Co., Proprietors, Westboro, Mass. 


tii% most oBaachi' 


the Knowledge gained the past year enables them to cure 
many cases in one half the time they could previously. 

Our reliance is upon Nature, ami the aid wnich art can 
afford her, by regulating, controlling, and directing her 
actions. 

We think there is no plac^in th 
afflicted with any form of disFas*e ci 
with the certainty of beqjg curj 
Our location )S near the 
cool, so that our pa^en 
Rummer than at 
,PuVr UA tram 
tyme^aL 

water-g$fre 1 

SCI ENT. I TO BASIS 

DISEASES OF THE THROaT AND LUNGS..118 

NERV«|&3 DEBILITY..ilO 

R. t/thALL, M.D., 1 
E. P. MILLER, M D.. VPhysicians. 

MRS. R. FANCHER, l 


by Dr. Gorton, will be sent, prepaid, to any address in 
the U. 8. or Canadas, on the receipt of 15 cents. Address 
D. A. GORTON, M.D., PeeRskill, N. Y. 


Bound Hill Water-Cure and 

HOTEL, NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 

Open Summ-r and Winter. 

DR. HALSTED’S success in the cure of woman’s dis¬ 
eases and spmal difficulties is well known. Those 
brought on beds, even, are so »n enabled to walk. For the 
su'-cessfnl trentme t of other complaints, and the great 
favor given the Turkish, Chemical, a$d other Baths, see 
Circular, sent gratis. 




Irs. Eliza Db La 

,*!jjp8 Pacific Street, Brooklyn, L. I. 

gATOGA Springs Remedial 

the cure of LUNG, FEM \LE, and 
^EaSE-L Fora Circular of full particulars 
SYLVESTER S. STRONG, M.D. 


20 cts. 
NISM... 1ft “ 


FANG HER & MILLER, Proprietors. 

Dr. Geo. H. Taylor's Institu- 

TION, No. 67 West Thirty-eighth Street, New York. 

Invalids desiring information iu regard to the Move¬ 
ment-Cure, are requested to send a stamp. 

Kinesipatiiic Institute. 

52 Morton Street, New York. 

CHARLES H. SHEPARD, M.D. 

At this establishment invalids can have ihe advantage of 
Kinehipathy, or Swedish Movement-Cure, combined with 
ail necessary Waier-Cure appliances. 

The Brooklyn Heights 

Water-Cure Establishment is located at Nos. 63 and 65 
Columbia Street, Brooklyn, L. I. Outside practice attended 
to both in city and country. G. F. ADAMS, M.D. 

Elmira Water-Cure. 

Physicians : 

Db. S. 0. GLEASON; Mrs R. B. GLEASON, M.D. 
Address S. 0. GLEASON, M.D., Elmira, N. Y. 
For particulars send for a circular. 


"Not Injure^ by Secession. 

ORAEFENBUKG WATEB-CUEE ALL EIGHT.— 
Situated 4J miles from Utica, N. Y. Has, uotwitlisianding 
the pu been under th^ management of 

the W jJiiiiiLtAi g u j on g,, r peri«F>fcan any similar 

InstiiiWion in thi.» country. lor Cure < #Lc]a./tds unHvaltd. 
For particular-, address 

* R. HOLLAND, M.D., New Graefenburg, N. Y. 

Fisii Lake Water-Cure. 

Terms, $5 per week. Address W. S. MoCUNE, M.D , 
or Mrs. O. F. MoCUNE, M.D., Delhi, N. Y. 3t. 

(xranite State Water- Cure, 

Hill, N. II. 

W. T. YAIL. M.D., l r>^ ain . Q „ a 

ELLEN H. GOODELL, M.D. f Ph ysicians. 
This ins'iiutiou is conducted*the same as heretofore. 
Prices moderate, with an opportunity for such as like to 
reduce their expenses by muirnai employment. No in¬ 
stitution has been more successlul in the cure of all de¬ 
scriptions of chronic disease. 

Send for circular, inclosing a stamp. 

Philadelphia Water-Cure is 



Water-Cure. 


^ circulars. Address 


8. M LANDIS, M.D. 


The Living Home for sick or 


\ successful operation, and rereiving hoarders at reasonable 
rates. The tusii'Uiions are incorporated by the State, and 
recommend, d by ail classes ol physicians. Boarders can 


-Binghamton W ATER-CuHE \ 5, ave f ny klD , <1 of treatm eut, or a '*ne, as tney prefer. F 
mix a vitivm ugaamp PA XT xr T .Circulars address, _ 


BINGHAMTON, BROOME CO,N. Y.—This Institution 
has rare advantages fur patients, or such persons who de¬ 
sire to epeud a few weeks for recreation amt pleasure. 

The “Cure” is situated m a beautiful grove of native 
forest trees, with flue graveled wuIks, shaded from the 
piercing ruys of a summer’s sun. 

The rooms are large, well furnished, and adapted for 
“ fam iies.” 

The water is of rare purity—the great essential for hy¬ 
dropathic purposes. 

The Physicians have had a large and successful practice 
of fifteen years, and are posted in all that penuius to 
medical s-cienee 

Surgical Operations performed upon the shortest 

notice. 

The success attending the practice of the Physicians 
are their nest recommendations. 

Paiienis who nave been long sick can here have 
their diseases treated successfully, with a brevity that de¬ 
fies compel'turn. 

rum Terms, from $6 to $10 per week. For further particu- 
lars, address O. V. THAYER, M.D. 

Iassise**-- 


3i* 


DR. J. A. BROWN, Wilmington, Del. 


Winchester, Tenn., is beautifully situated, well arranged, 
and conducted scientifically for tne cure of all diseases. 
Terms, easy. Address B. W. CHILDS, M.D. 


Worcester Water-Cure. 

For Circulars, address 

tf S. ROGERS, M.D., Worcester, Mass. 


Illinois Water Cure.—Beau- 

ttfolly located at Peoria, III. Open Winter and Summer. 
Electro-Cnemical Baths used to eliminate mineral drugs 
and all impurities from the system. DR. M. NEVINS. 


f 


i A New Health Institution, j R. ral Home Water Cuke. 

s DR. A. SMITH, in addition to his present Cure at the \ Our facilities, combined wiili large experience, are not 
s Livino Springs, is erecting one of tne finest and most con- ^ excelled by any other Cure in the United States. LucaC 
^ veni' nt estaolisomeot in this country. Send for a circular. 5 not surpassed fir hrul h or beauty. Emphatically 

> Address either of the Physicians, w ‘ ^" •* A .u 

\ A. SMITH, M.D. 

MRS. C. SMITH, M.D. 


Kenosha Water Cure and 

HYGIENIC INSTITUTE, beautifully situated on the 
VL'RP'Nnr ' lake shore, fifty miles from Chicago ami thirty five from 
v ji.iYVjrix y Milwaukee. Ea«v of access'Sh^dt he Western railroads. 

£ Good accommodations for ifcimls. Decidedly the 

^ be-t Cure of the West. Terms, iiwihg"' to $12 per week. 
Address, lor Cireuiar. 

DR. JOHN B. GULLY, 1 Phvg : cians 
MRS. GULLY, f 1 n y s,cians i 

Or E. PENNOYER, Proprietor. 


Pittsburg Water-Cure.— No 

Cure possesses grenter advantages for the sick. Invalids 
can obtain a Circular and a verv fine litnog'aph'c view of 
it by sending to/ DR. FREASE, Pittsburg. Pa. 


AND 

$ This Institution is now commencing Us Fourteenth 
\ Seas.rn. 

!; Wi'h steadily increasing prosperity, it has now treated 
v more than 8>x Thousand PUienis, who have flocked 
\ hither fiom nearly every State in the Union, and the 
^ Canadas. 

^ It is now the oldest establishment of the kind in 
^ America, and the proprietor intends that its superiority 
s snail be cummensuraie wiih its age. 

!; We do not claim that we have already a'tained perfec- 
i tion, but our mono is “ Excel-ior,” and every year we tee 
\ that we can give the sufferer increased facilities for the 
s recovery of health. 

^ Our position is high, commanding a pure and brac'ng 
^ atmosphere with an extensive and charming lamLcape, 
\ and such a profusion ot real natural beauty in glen, woud- 
t land, and water, that it is apparent art has omy fallen in 
!; with nature in the choice and preparation of this spot for 
s a great / <eal'h Institution. 

Ellen Higgins, M D., still retains her connection with 
s the Female Department- To a rare discrimination she 
, y joins remarkable tact in the treatment o ! disease, and a 

j; at 21S N. 9ih S-reet, corner of Sergeant. The most perfect ^ large experience in public and private practice. 

£ and speedy cures made—no drugs. Incloseja stamper ^ Our great experience and success in the treatment ^of 


FemaP Diseases justifies our confidence that they can be 
treated here with unsurpassed efficiency aad rapidity of 
cure. 

Our new Bath Rooms contain the finest bathing con- 
well, and the Delaware Home fob Insane, are now in < yenhnees in America. 


Our eularged and perfected Gymnasium is still under 
$ the care and sup^rvi-ion of F. R. Dkming, Master in 
^ gymnast" 8, who will make his department most agree- 
v able and profitable to the patients. 

y During the past year, w« have made several additions 
^ and new improvements in our Electrical and Gaivanic 
^ department which we find invaluable in ihe treatment of 
17 r? A 'NTTTT TW W ati^t? 'w uap i many forms of chronic disease and removal of tumor 

± IXAINKLIiN VV A.l U Kih, JNBvAIv J which j iave been considered incurable by the profession. 

i. "'»ii -- A y Patients can reach us from either of the railroad a6p6ts 

\ by carriage direct, T. T. SFELiE, M.D., Proprie'or. 


Wernersville, Berks Co., Pa. 


Location 

Water-Cure for the West. Ac«-«-ssiole from all dir^tions 
by radVi Od. Scud for a circular. 

S. D. JONES, Physician. 
Wabash, Ind. DR. D. D. MILES, proprietor. 
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THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL. 


OUR HOME ON THE HILLSIDE, 

DANSVILLE, LIVINGSTON CO., N. Y. 


WHAT WE ARE DOING , AND II 0 W WE ARE DOING IT. 


1. We are conducting a hygienic Institution, or Water- 
Cure. 

2. It is the largest Establishment of its kind in America. 

3. It is conducted essentially different from any other. 

4. We have treated in the last 10 years over 12,0C0 
persons. 

5. We have had over half of these as patients in 
the Establishment. 

6. The remainder have been prescribed for “ treatment 
at home.” 

7. Of those who have been treated at our Institution, 

8. The numbers were about equal of men and wcmen. 

9. They varied in age, from the child a week old, to the 
man of 86. 

10. They came to us from England, Scotland, Ireland, 
and Wales. 

11. From the Sandwich Islands, from Jamaica, W. I., 
from Cu^a, 

12. F«om 29 States of the Union, and from both the 
Canadas. 

18. They bad, or had bad, very severe complications of 
disease. 

14. They were nearly all chronic invalids from 1 to 15 
years’ duration. 

15. They had exhausted the resources of the drug-system. 

16. Many of them had been so thoroughly poisoned by 
drugs, 

17. That while these were in the system, Health was 
impossible. 

18. Most of them, also, had largely patronized patent 
medicines, 

19. And had got no more relief thereby than from their 
drug-doctors. 

20. They were men and women of almost every “ pro¬ 
fession.” 

21. Clergymen, Physicians, Teachers, men and women of 
Letters, 

22. Lawyers, Politicians, Merchants, Mechanics, Poets, 
Painters, 

23. Clerks in stores, Students at school, Graduates fresh 
from College, 

24. Farmers, operatives in factories, persons of wealth, 
and the very poor. 

25. All, "tf si h ; all together forming A grand army of 
invalids . 

26. So smitten by disease that life had n'b pleasures. 

27. They carried it as one does an unwelcome burden. 

28. Scrofulous, Djspeptic, Rheumatic, Neuralgic, 

29. With congested Brain, with sore eyes, with dfeafoe^s, 

80. And headaches, and Catarrh, and “ bunches under 
the Ears.” 

81. With Goitre, and sore throat, and Bronchitis; with 
Asthma. 

82. And Hemorrhage of the Lungs, with Pleurisy, and 
Diptheria, 

88. And Consumption, with “ palpitation” and “ Heart- 
disease.” 

31. With inflammation of the diaphragm, and enlarge¬ 
ment of the spleen, 

85. “ Subject to periodical attacks of the bilious colic,” 
and Diarrhea, * 

36. To fever and ague, to bilious fever, to typhoid fever. 

87. Some of them had torpor of Liver, or enlargement of 
it. 

88. Others had “ kidney difficulties,” or Bright’s disease, 
as they said. 

39. Or congestion of the kidneys, or diabetes, or gravel, 

40. Or irritation in the bladder, or “sand in the urine,” 

41. Or inflammation of the neck of the bladder, or diffi¬ 
cult urination, 

42. Or dehili'y of the Genitals, as Spermatorrhea, 

43. Of which we have cured over 4,00" young meD. 

44. Or Gonorrhea, or secondary syphilis, which we can 
cure 

45. Far better and more surely than by mercury or 
caustics 

46. Or varicose veins, or Ulcers, on the legs, or costiveness 

47. Or Piles, or Cniiolains, or sores on the feet, 

4-t. Or any class of diseases peculiar to woman : 

49. For we have treated over 3,000 women for “ Female 

diseases,” 

50. And we have not prescribed medicine for ore of 
them. 

51. So, the reader can see what we are doing ; 

52. And if he will read, I will tell him how we do it. 

58. People generally are under great delusion. 

54. They think drugs and medicines have great remedial 
power. 

5 >. Toey do not reflect, that such a notion must be false, 
56 And that poisons alw iys injure those who take them. 

57. That the curative force is in the organism of the 
patient, 

58. And that Nature does the cure , and not the doctor. 

59. If they did see this great truth, they would do better. 
60 And let alone poisons, wnicb are truly called “ Deadly 

Agents.” 

61. Two benefits would thus soon follow. 

62. Fi’st —One half of the diseases now ao common would 
disappear. 

63. Seco d — The other half would be much less compli¬ 
cated, 


64. And of course would be mueli more easily managed. 

65. And a greater proporiion of the sick would get well. 

66. And “ the World would be the better for it,” 

67. For, say what one pleases to the contrary, 

68. Sickness is no more necessary or inevitable than Sin. 

69. And if persons would live as they should , they would 
be healthy. 

70. And, what the sick will think more worth their 
knowing, 

71. Is, that if the sick are not incurable, they can get well 

72. By strict obedience to the laws of Health. 

73. To teach these Jaws is then inp>rt our business. 

74. The other part is to enjoin obedience to them. 

75. If then the sick of either sex who visit Our Home 

76. Will but abide our teachings and our practice, 

77. They will, they must get well, unless they are in - 
curable. 

78. For Nature always does the best thing possible, 

79. If left to work without obstruction 

80. And Nature is our mistress. We obey her teachings. 

81. She speaks, we listen. Our Home is. then, unlike 

82. Those ‘‘Water Cures,” or ‘‘Health Retreats,” or 
“ Hornes for Invalids,” 

88. Where medicines are given, where highly seasoned 
food is fed, 

84. Where Fashion rules, and half the patients are not 
cured, 

85. Where hard water is used, or mineral waters, 

86. Where baths are given at random, and cold at that. 

87. For at Our Home law prevails, order exists, 

88. And liberty —not license —is the rule of action. 

89. Hence, with us is cherished whatever promotes health, 

90. And we dissever ourselves from whatever induces 
sickness. 

91. We believe that Health is the natural condition of 
Man, 

.92. And that sickness should be liis exceptional^ inci¬ 
dental state. 

93. With us, therefore, the Laws of Life anarltcWth are 
sacred. 

94. We seek by studying them to know what to do with 
the sick, 

95. And for this purpose to bring into use all hygienic 

agencies, , 

96. In such combination, and on sH^ftmfaidirnsivc a scale, 

97. Thai the kirg^st and very ^^Tuniiicu shall 
present themselves, 

93. Whenever invalids shall come to us, for them to get 
their health. 

99. We are most beautifully and healthfully located 
100. On a Hill-side facing south and west, and our scenery 
10'. Is as flue and picturesque as any in ihe Union. 

102. And our air is so pure and free from fog and miasm, 
ln8. And the water we use so soft, and pure, and cold, 

104. And our rural surroundings, and our village con¬ 
tiguity, 

105. All make our position unsurpassed. 

li)6. Besides, our internal arrangements are of the first 
order ; 

107. as ihus—Our Horae will lodge 150 persons. 

108. Its rooms are large, neat, and well ventilated. 

109. Our dining-room will seat over 10 » persons at once. 

110. Our public sitting-room is cool in summer’s hottest 
day. 

111. As for our food-it has four things in its favor: 

112. (a) It is made up of the very best articles of its kind. 
118. (5) It is cooked as food should be. 

114. (c; It is set on to the table attractively. 

115. (d) There is great variety, and plenty of it., 

116. Some people imagine that to have food fit to cat, and 
to afford nourishment, 

117. Invalids, especially, must have abundant supply of 

dead anima/s , 

118. Or else starvation ensues. If they will visit Our Home, 

119. We will show them their error, and give them op¬ 
portunity to see 

120. Tne wondrous changes that we work in this respect, 

121. Among our sick ones. For changes no less marked 

122. Are seen with us, than Daniel and his comrades under¬ 
went 

123. In their appearance, when they avoided heat>ng foods, 
l'>4. And lived on simple pulse. The truth is, that people 

125. Do not know how large a range we have 

126. From which to gather up our foods, and yet refuse 

127. To use those that irritate or tax the vital powers 

128. Unduly, of those who eat them. 

12v. Cookery is an Art, and we have studied it, 

130. Not from the po.nt of ministering to morbid appetite, 
181. But otherwise. With us it is a matter of great moment 
132. To find out ways of so preparing food 
l:-3. That it shall be healthful and our guests shall rel sh It. 
134. We like to see sick persons eat, 

185. And eat plentifully. 

1X6. But then, we do not like to see them eat “ stuff,” 

187. Which usually goes by the name of food, and which 
13-<. The more hey eat of it, the worse they are. 

139. Siimulants are not fo d. Condiments are not. 

14i). They only cause the system to expend force, 

141. Not hushand it. Tnous-ands are there in this land 

142. Who are siek from want of lood. And yet they eat 
enough— 


148. In fact, they gluttonize , and yet are starved. 

144. Poor creatures! how little they know of life and 
health, 


ivolvem ont. W ith them, 
w did 4.Q4 their sickness 


Iheir 



145. And their true met 

146. Eating U a farc< 

147. Chiefly depend 

148. Seriou#y affectiiT 

characters. • « 

149. W*ter! Water! IMthb ! Bati 

150. We do not give bains in the usual or commi_ 

151. In Water-Cures. In hathing, as in everything, 

152. We seek to aid, not tqudjstresss the v-tal force. 

153. Bu'hs with ns, tliHrefdHwe rmyer heroic. 

Nor are given with great frequency, 
pur Bath Houses ar^ Lha best m Ay < rica. 

Their dimensIWu are asfillows^ 
Gentlemen’s—Work-room. 

Dressing-rdot fl^. 

Hospital, ...IflK’. 
leaking-room; 


:hod 


160. P^kii 

161. And containing^! e 



^ cots for goatlemen toiie packed c 

at the same tirne^ 

162. Ladies’ Bath-hous^r 

168. Work-room.30 by 21 feet. 

164. Dressing-room.24 “21 “ 

165. Hospital.15 “ 21 “ 

166. Packing-room.27 “ 21 “ 


167. 


PHYSICIANS OF OUR HOME. 



16 3 . F. Wilson Hurd, M.D., Examining and House 
Physician. 

109. Mrs. Dr. Emily Austin Hawke, Physician t > Ladies. 
^ " r . ^vp HK> m.D., }st Assistant Physician. 

alkek, M.D.. 2d Assistant Physician. , 
LuoKUH'rA E Jaokson, Medical Matron. 
uet N. Austin, Editor “ Laws of JAfe," and 

"IS lor. 

C. Jackson, Physician- ; n-Chief. 

175 . 12,851)—The Laws of Life—12,000. 

17fi. This is the name of a Health Journal, published in 
177. Dansville by M. W. Simmonff <§\.C<>. -dt is issued 
i 178. Monthly, containing 16 quarto pages, and is edited 
] 179. By, Dr. Austin, assisted by D«-. Jackson, l^ts prio« 
k 180. Is *1,00 a year to single subscribers, with very libe al 
181. Reduct on to clubs. Its circulation lias already 
lt-2. Reached twelve thousand, and is increasing rapidly. 
18 . It is a different Journal from any other in the land. 

164. Each number contains a lecture from Dr. Jackson, 
185. On some disease and its hygienic treatment. 

166. Each number is worth a year’s subscription. 

187. Send tor specimen copies of back numbers. 

183. And read them, if you want to know hoio to hve. 

1”9. Do you want to spend 50 cents profitably ? 

190. Send for our Health Tracts. 

191. We have them published and for sale at the following 
prices: 

192. 1. How to rear Beautiful Children. 9 cents. 

93. 2. CO'-k-ry—or how to prepare food. 9 ‘ 

194. 3. How to take baths. 3 “ 

195. 4. Hints on the Reproductive Organs. 15 “ 

6. Spermatorrhea—a tract to Young Men ..6 “ 

6. Female Diseases, and the true way to 

treat them. 6 “ 

7. Flesh as a food—or how to live without 

meat. 6 “ 

8. Student Life-or how to use the Brain ... 6 “ 

9. Dyspepsia—or how to have a Sound 

Stomach.. 6 “ 

201. Th^se we will send for their prices post-paid, or we 

202. Will do them up safely, and pay the postage on them, 

203. And send them for 50 cents in postage stamps. 

204. Things needful to bring or to purchase after getting 
here: 

205. 6 Towels. 

206. 2 Linen sheets, or one linen and one cotton. 

207. 1 Woolen blanket. 

2 i8. 2 Comfortables, or one comfortable and three woolen 
blankets. 

209. Route. —Come from the East on the New York and 

210. Erie liailroad to Corning, thence by Buffalo and 

211. Coming Railroad to Wayland; or from the East on 

212. The New York Central Railroad to Rochester, thence 
2 8. On ihe Genesee Valley Railroad to Wayland ; or from 
2:4. The West to Buffalo, thence on the “Buffalo, New 

215. York, and Erie” Railroad to Wayland, and so to 

216. “Our Home,” by coach. 

217. Letters.—A ll correspondence for tracts, circulars, 

218. Advice, or information should be addressed to James 

219. C. JLTksnn, M.D., or Miss Harriet N. Aus'in, M.D., 

220. And should conUiin stamps to prepay anssoers. 

221. Post-Office.— Our address is “ Our Home, Dansville, 

222. Livingston Co., N. Y.” Respectfully, for the Pro¬ 
prietors, 

223. F. WILSON HURD, M.D., 
2?4. Examning and House Physician of ‘ Our Home.” 
225. F. WILSON HURD & Co., Proprietors. 
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199. 
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THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL. 


^ 33^388 

[July, 


Du. Tit all’s Late Works. 

Now Ready. 

WATER-CURE FOR THE MILLION., prepaid, 29 cts. 
LECTURE ON VEGETARIANISM.... “ 10 “ 

NERVOUS DEBILITY - . 10 “ 

PRINCIPLES OE HYGEIO-TIIERAPT “ 10 “ 

Wanted, a Water-Cure with 

3 to 30 acres of good land, plenty of fruit and soft water, a 
good house to accommodate from 15 to 50 patients. 
Address, stating lowest cash price, R. FANC1IER, 15 
Laight Street, New York. 


Now within Reach of All. 


Just the 


Coni 



dencc Day!! 



Cockle, 

a Medallion Amfflr>tj(& Likeness ofWASII 
INGTON, the 



COUNTRY! 

rj^icl^are inscribed^^ 

CONSTITUTION,” 
rty-four Stars. 

f should wear one > 




FATHEj 

With Three Str^ 

#- 

‘UNJKfN 

Every patrioTandto^rof 
t these In^nftiful men^poe 

FOURTH (f^ JULY! 

Jfeent, post-paid by mail, for IS cents; $2 per dozen; or 
$18 per hundred, by 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 

80S Br adway, New York. 

PATRIOTIC BADGES for 10 cents each ; $1 per 
dozen ; or $6 per hundred. 

Works on Heaa'j*(| 

HYDROPATHIC ENCYCLOPED^'. I 
Fystem of Hydropathy and Hygiene. 

- with 300 engravings. By R. T. Trail, ' 

FAMILY PHYSICIAN, HYDRtjPA’ 

Dr. Joel Shew. A new and invaluable w 

home practice. Precisely illustrated. 

CONSUMPTION: lt^Okuses. Prevention, and^Riro 

by Watex-Ti-eatrfOTiT By Dr. Shew . 83 

CHILDREN: ffceir Hydropathic Management in 

Healtri and Disease. By Dr. Shew.. . 1 25 

TOBACCO, WORKS ON; Comprising Essays by 
Trail, Shew, Alcott, Baldwin, Burdell, Fowler, 

Greeley, and others . 

ALCOHOL AND THE CONSTITUTION OF MAN. 

Illustrated by a Diagram. By Prof. Youmans.. .. 
HINTS TOWARD PHYSICAL PERFECTION; 
or, The Philosophy of Human Beauty; Showing 
How to Acquire and Retain Bodily Symmetry, 
Health, and Vigor, Secure Long Life, aud Avoid 

the Infirmities and Deformities of Age . 1 25 

WATER-CURE IN CHRONIC DISEASE. An 
Exposition of the Causes, Progress, and Termina¬ 
tions of various Chronic Diseases, By Dr. James 

M. Gully . 1 25 

WATER AND VEGETABLE DIET IN SCROF¬ 
ULA, CANCER, ASTIIMA, etc. By Dr. Lamb.. 
WATER-CURE IN EVERY KNOWN DISEASE. 

By Rausse. Translated from the German. 88 

DOMESTIC PRACTICE OF HYDROPAl IIY, with 
fifteen engraved illustrations of imported subjects, 

from Drawings. By Edward Johnson, M.D. 1 25 ; 

HOME BOOK OF HEALTH. By Dr. Alcott .1 25 j 

FORTY YEARS IN THE WILDERNESS OF 

PILLS. By Dr. Alcott . 1 25 > 

THE LAWS OF HEALTH. By Dr. Alcott . 1 25 s 

FIRESIDE GIFT. By Dr. Alcott. 88 \ 


495 Broadway, New York. 

Our Patents being now established by the Courts, we ^ 
are enabled to furnish the Grover & Baker Mach ne, ^ 
with important improvements, at greatly REDUCED ' 
PRICES. 

The moderate price at which Machines, making the v 
Grover & Baker stitch, can now be had, brings them ^ 
within the reach of all, and renders the use of Machines ^ 
making inferior stitches as unnecessary as it is unioise. s 
Persons desiring the best Machines, and the right to use ^ 
them, must not only be sure to buy Machines making the ^ 
Grover & Baker stitch, but also that such machines are !; 
made and stamped under our patents aud those of Elias \ 
Howe, Jr. \ 

GROVER & BAKER 8. M. CO., 

495 Broadway, New York. s 

ly > 182 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. ^ 

1M TITIAN’S | 

Reporter’s Companion, | 

NEW EDITION, 

So long expected, and impatiently looked for, is s 

NOW READY. 

Phonographers can be supplied by s 

FOWLER AND WELLS, | 

803 Broadway, New York. $ 


iEIi AND WELLS’ JOURNALS. | 

*4 and Improved. Price not Increased, j 

PbMmnsters, Clergymen, Teachers, and others are re- > 
quested to act as Agents and get Clubs for our Journals : \ 

TnE ILLUSTRATED AMERICAN 

pbhe^ot^ical Journal >: 

AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 


60 ; 
80 j 


88 


WATER-CUKE JOURNAL,! 

A GUIDE TO HEALTH. ! 

S 

These Journals commence New Volumes with July, $ 
j and have been enlarged, giving now in each 

24 Pages Monthly, instead of 16. 

TERMS, IN ADVANCE: J 

J Single copy, monthly, one year.$1 00 s 

' Ten copies, to separate addresses, if desired. 5 00 \ 

\ Any person sending Five Dollars for ten copies will be <> 
i entitled to an extra copy gratis. Add six cents a year s 
; for each subscriber in the British Provinces to pay post- \ 
< age. Specimens sect free. !; 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 

^ SOS Broadway, New York. 

i Agents wanted everywhere, to sell our publications. S 
} Send for our Wholesale List and C mfldential Circular. J 


Miscellaneous Publications. 

Webster’s Pocket Dictionary. |0 50 

“ Academic Dictionary. 1 25 

“ Family and Counting-House Dictionary. 1 50 
“ Tne Great Unabridged, 1.750 pages. Buff. 

Sheep.’. 7 00 

Nugent’s Improved French and English and English 

and Frencli Pocket Dictionary. 855 pages. 1 25 

The Early Days of California. By Col. Farnham.. 1 < 0 

Everybody’s Lawyer and Counsellor in Business... 1 25 

The Horse and h s Diseases. 1 25 

Cur Farm of Four Acres, and the Money we made 

by It. Paper, 25 cents ; cloih.. 0 50 

The Constitutions of the Freemasons; containing 
the History, Charges, Regulations of that Most 
Ancient and Right Worshipful Fraternity. In the 

year of Masonry 5727. 4to, cloth. 5 00 

*** The above is an exact fac-simile reprint of what 
is known as “Anderson’s Constitutions,” which is 
worth -+lo, and difficult to be procured. London, 
primed 1723. 

Carlile’s Manual of Freemasonry in three parts, with 
a Key-Stone to the Masonic Arch Knights Tem¬ 
plar, Druids, etc.; with an explanatory introduc¬ 
tion to the Science, and free translation of some of 

the sacr*d Scripture names. 12mo, cloth. 2 50 

Clipper’s Universal Stair-Builder. An entirely new 
and original Treatise on Stair-Building, Stair- 
Cases, Hand-Rails, etc., etc., illustrated by 29 
plates. 4to, 3d edition. 6 50 

*** The lowest cash price to the Trade for the above book 
is *5. By competent judges it is accounted the best 
book that has, as yet, appeared on the subject ot 
Stair-Building. 

Cosmonopliography. The Lord’s Prayer in 100 

Languages and Characters. 8vo, cloth. 2 00 

**♦ Scarce, and originally published at $5. 

Dr. Gad, the celebrated Founder of the Science of 
Phrenology. Ilis whole work Translated into 

English by Dr. Lewes. 6 vo!s.. . 7 00 

Lacoh; or, Many Things in Few Words. Addressed 
to those who think. Large paper copy. 8vo, 

eloth. 1 50 

on and Times of the American Revolution, with 
remarkable incidents of the period. By E. 

Watson. 1 50 

By mail, po9t-paid, on receipt of price. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 


By mail, 30 cents. 


Our Farm of Four Acres, 

1 AND TIIE 

MONEY WE MADE BY IT. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 

308 Broadway, New York. 

NEW 

Electro-Galvan ic Battery, 

CELEBRATED FOR THE CURING OF 

NERVOUSNESS, NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, 

AND SIMILAR DISEASES, 

WITH INSTRUCTIONS IN ITS PHILOSOPHY AND 
MODES OF APPLICATION. 

• Price, $10. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 

808 Broadway, New York. 


PHYSIOLOGY OF MARRIAGE. By Dr. Alcott.. 
COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE. By Dr. Alcott.. 83 
LETTERS TO A YOUNG PHYSICIAN. By 

James Jackson, M.D. 1 25 

Sent by mail, pre-paid, on receipt of price. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 

803 Broadway, New York. 


For 


Deaf.—Haslam’s 


tiie 

Artificial Ears. Entirely concealed when worn. No 
trouble or necessity to hold them to the ears. Fit snug 
round the head. Can be worn in the house, street, church, 
theater, or anywhere. Hat or bonnet on or off. 

Send your address, and a descriptive and illustrated 
Circular will be sent to any part of the United States. 
HASLAM BROTHERS, 429 Broadway, New York. 


6,000 Agents Wanted, to 


A JVew Edition of 

H ow to Get a Patent. 

This valuable work for Inventors and Patentees 
bas undergone a thorough revision, and con¬ 
tains the 

New Patent Law Entire, 

in which many important changes have been 
made. 

Sent by mad on receipt of two postage stamps. 

Fowler and Wells, 

808 Broadway, New York. 

Books. 

Persons at a distance wishing to procure any book 
advertised In our Journals, by remitting us the amount : 


\ Valuable Books for Farmers. 

s Grasses and Plants. Their Natural History. By 

^ Charles L. Flint .$1 25 

s Milch Cows and Dairy Farming. By Charles L. 

$ Flint. 1 25 

^ American Fruit Culturist. By John Thomas... 1 25 

J; Horse and His Diseases. By Robert Jennings... 1 25 
I; Agricultural Chemistry. By Jas. F. W. Johnston 160 
s Chemistry in its Applications to Agriculture 

s and Physiology. 1 00 

s Dadd on the Diseases of Cattle. 1 25 

s Country Life by Copeland. 2 25 

^ North American Insects. By B. Jaeger. 1 25 

^ Uses and Abuses of Air. By Griseom. 1 00 

^ Annual Register for 186 . By J. J. Thomas_ 80 

!; Every Man His Own Lawyer. 1 25 

s Mysteries of Bee-Keeping Explained. By M. 

s Quinsy. 1 25 

s Our Farm of Four Acres, and the Money we Made 

j by it. 0 60 

!; Pear Culture. Its Propagation, Planting, Culti- 

< valion, ere. 1 25 

s Catechism of Chemistry. 0 80 

^ Domestic and Ornamental Poultry. With sixty- 

s five original Portraits. 1 25 

s By mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 

$ FOWLER AND WELLS, 

308 Broadway, New York. 


Fowler and Wells, 308 Bkoad 


' y . advertised in our Journals, by remitting us the amount ^ -L 

M sell Six Nfw Inventions —two very recent, and of great \ of ihe price of the book in money or postage stamps, will ^ WAV. New York are desirous of employing Young Men 
value to families; alt pay great profits to Agents. Send } have it prompUy forwarJed by mail, free of postage. ^ and Women in selling their Books, and canva>-su>g 

Address FOWLEli AND WELLS, J their publications. Those adapted for the business < 

80S Broadway, New York. ] make good wages. For particulars, address as above. 

---- 




four stamps and get eighty pages particulars. 

*p-- ^ — 


5t* 


EPHRAIM BROWN, Lowell, Mass. 
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| NEW 

Anatomical and Physiological ! 

PLATES. 

By R. T. TEALL, M.D. Price $12. 

These plates were prepared expressly for lecturers and £ 
teachers, ns well as for students. They represent all of £ 
the organs and principal structures of the human body in s 
situ, and of the size of life. Every family ought to have s' 
a set, and every man, woman, and child ought to be fami- $ 
liar with the wonderful structures and functions which I; 
they so admirably illustrate. There are six in the set, as $ 
follows: ji 

The Heart, and Lungs.—No. 1 presents a front view s 
of the lungs, heart, stomach, liver, gall-bladder, larynx, s 
thymus, and parotid glands, common carotid arteries and ^ 
jugular vein ; also of the principal portions of the bowels, ^ 
and cawl or omentum. Colored as in Life. 

Dissections.—No, 2 is a complete dissection of the £ 
heart, exhibiting its valves and cavities, and the course of <, 
the blood. The large arteries and veins of the heart, lungs, \ 
and neck are displayed, with the windpipe and its bron- < 
chial ramifications; also the liver with its gall-bladder and i 
ducts; the pancreas; the kidneys with their ureters and < 
blood-vessels; the descending aorta, or large artery of the \ 
chest and abdomen, with its branches into the right and 5 
left iliac arteries; the ascending vena cava, or great vein of 
the abdomen and thorax ; the uterus and its appendages— ? 
ovaries, fallopian tubes, round and broad ligaments, etc. I 
Nervous System.— No. 3. Side view of the brain, \ 
heart, lungs, liver, bowels, uterus, and bladder. Also the } 
various subdivisions of the base of the brain, with the whole < 
length of the spinal cord, showing the origin of all ihe cere- ^ 
bro-spinal nerves. Very useful to physicians, phrenolo- s 
gists, teachers, lecturers, and others. 

THe Eye and the Ear—No. 4r. The anatomy of the \ 
eye and ear, representing the arrangements of the minute ;! 
blood-vessels, nerves, and other structures concerned in the \ 
functions of seeing and hearing. Beautifully colored. \ 
Digestion.—No. 5. The alimentary canal complete 
exhibiting tho exact size, shape, and arrangements of the 
structures especially concerned in digestion, friz., the 
mouth, throat, tongue, esophagus, stomaeh, small and large 
intestines, with the liver, gall-bladder, and the biliary 
ducts; also the internal structure of the kidneys, and a 
beautiful representation of the lacteal absorbents and 
glands, thoracic duct, and their connections with the tho¬ 
racic arteries and veins. Colored to represent Life. 

( Irculation—Skin.—No. G. The lobes of the lungs 
and cavities of the heart, valves, etc., with! the large vessels 
of the circulation ; also a minute dissectiovlof the structures 
of the skin—the sebaceous follicles, sweat glands, etc.—ex¬ 
hibiting the extent and importance of the great depurat¬ 
ing function of the surface. The most natural and best 
ever made. 

Every lecturer, teacher, and physician should have a sot. 


The Aquarius. 



?, r A ce Sr r whole 8et > beautifully colored and mounted, $ apparatus. It is so portable that it*can be used where no 
212 w« rin nnt baIi ain<*iA «i«>»^ a '!'!>&•« ■ other article could be readily brought to bear. 

All who have seen and used the article speak in most 


$12 We do not sell single plates. Address, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 

308 Broadway, New York. 

SYRINGES. 

GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES! 

We would call your particular 
attention to our improved Syr¬ 
inge, here illustrated, which is 
highly recommended by Pro 



* Orders respectfully solicited. 

W. & B. DOUGLAS, 
Manufacturers of Pumps, Hydraulic Earns, and other 
Hydraulic Machines, Hardware, etc., etc. 
Middletown, Conn. 


■Paoo^c, w i- ..i nn i Branch Warehouse, 87 John Street, New York, where 

iessois in Medical colleges, ^ the Aquarius can be seen, with samples of all our goods. 


and has received encomiums > 
from the Faculty and others \ 
who have examined, used it, \ 
and pronounced it the most perfect instrument \ 
of its kind ever introduced to the public. 

Persons subject to Constipation will derive > 
great benefit from the daily use of this Syringe, \ 
and effect a radical cure of the difficulty, as well \ 
as avoid the constant use of Cathartics, which will \ 
afford only temporary relief, and debilitate, while 
the injection aces as an invigorant. 

All Instruments warranted to give 
perfect satisfaction. 

Price, $1 50. Prepaid by mail, $2. 

Twenty per Cent, discount, when ordered by 
the doz -n, and to go by express or as freight. 

All orders for the above Instruments will meet 
with prompt attention. 

Fowler and Wells, 

308 Broadway, New York 


V s They are also for sale by FOWLER AND WELLS, 
80S Broadway, New York. 

Webster’s Dictionaries.— 

POST-PAID BY MAIL. 

WEBSTER’S FAMILY DICTIONARY. $1 50 

WEBSTER'S QUARTO DICTIONARY. 1 25 

WEBSTER’S POCKET DICTIONARY. 6J 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 

No. 80 S Broadway, New York. 

The Phrenological Bust, 

designed especially for Learners; showing 
the exact location of all the Organs of the 
Brain, fully developed, which will enable 
every one to study the science without an 
instructor. Jt may bo packed and sent with 
safety by express, or as freight (not by mail) 
to any part of the world. Price, including 
box for packing, only $1 25. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 8i’8 Broadway, New York. 

“ This is one of the most ingenious inventions of the age. 
A cast made of plaster of Paris. the size ol the human head, 
on which the exact location of each of the Phrenological 


All 


the Requisites for 

PHYSIOLOGICAL, PHRENOLOGICAL, AND HY¬ 
DROPATHIC LECTURERS AND PRACTITIONERS 

MAY RE ORDERED OP 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 

By or Express. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

.iv i„ eilU ? 8et of anatom icaI and physiological plates, 
e<h Price ll $12 m ° Unted 011 canvas and rollers, orcolor- 

Charls on rol,crs ’ colori!d ’ 

rrtco!VJ Cber ’ 8 dit ' 10 ’ 8iZC ° f Iife ’ eIeTen in the 8et 

Manikins, from * 3 g|*t Ujono Jk 

:43 each" n3 ~ FrCnCb ^* r< ' d ~ r ' 3 ^ fo,,tfnse ’ from * 35 40 
_ m HYDROPATHY. 

Dr. Trail’s Encyclopedia. 1fl| 00 

Dr. Shew’s Family Physician. Y.Y.Y ^^^2 50 

Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases. .i 50 

Domestic Practice of Hydropathy 
Water-Cure Library, sevetfPolum 
ard works. 


>lumes, and other stand- 


1 50 


THE ABOVE CUT SHOWS 

THE AQUARIUS,” 

A new and most invaluable article, for which the subscrib¬ 
ers have received Letters Patent from the United States, 
and is offered to the public as the most complete and per¬ 
fect hand apparatus ever invented for throwing water. 

It will throw about Eight Gallons of water per minute, 
fifty feet high, with the power of only one hand applied ; 
being a mod, iuvaluable article for Washing Windows, 
Washing CarriageWatering Gardens , Sprinkling 
Streets , Throwing on Liquid Composition , such as Whale 
Oil , Soap Suds , Tobacco Water, etc.; for Destroying In¬ 
sects 071 Trees, Roses axd other plants ; Pumping Water 
from the Holds ^ Vessels, grs, etc.; 

Wetting Sails, Washing Decks, Stalling Aqueduct >. 
Also, for Invalids , it is a most valuable Spray or Shower 
B th. It is most invaluable for Extinguishing Fires, and 
for Wetting Roofs near fires. Iu hundreds of cases great 
conflagration* might be avoided by the use of this simple 


The New Pocket Syringe_ m... q ko 

Breast Pumps.. * . 2 XX 

Nipple Shield. YJf^ . YYY. 0 87 

0 PHRENOLOGY. - 

Speennens for Societies and Private CaMiets. Forty of 
our best Specimens,‘size of Life. Cast from the heads of 
John Quincy Adams, Aaron Burr, George Combe, Elihu 
Burritt, T. II Benton, Herifry Clay, Rev. Dr. Dodd, Thomas 
A. Emmett, Dr. Gall, Sylvester Graham, J. C. Neal, Silas 
Wright, Black Hawk, Osceola, etc., etc. They can be 

p , to a ? d as frei S ht or express with safety. Price, 
only $2o for forty casts. 

Also, Fowler’s Phrenology, Combe’s Phrenology, Phre¬ 
nological Charts, and marked Busts. 

Crayon Heads. .$1 50 to $3 00 

Water Color Heads. 3 00 “ 5 00 

Oil Color Heads. 4 00 “ 8 00 



^ unbounded terms of praise and commendation of its val- 
J; uable qualities and perfect and beautiful operation. No 
< Dwelling, Factory, Store, "c/iool Douse, Stable , Bam, 
Hot House , Vessel , or Boat should be without this invalu¬ 
able Wafer Thrower. 

It is very compact, and weighs onl\ about EIGHT < 
POUNDS. 6 


Being a New Theory and System of Practical Penman- 
sh*p, Designed as a Text-Book for Schools and Private 
Studenis. 

This is the title of a new work just H?ued, vhich it is 
believed will do more to improve the penmunsTivO ofltB- 
classes than all others ever before written. It teaches not 
only how to write, but instructs in what good writing con- 
sists. Knowing this, the student becomes a critic, and 
this point attained, nothing but practice is necessary to 
m»ke him an accomplished penman. 

Trr S . e ™^ b . y maiJ ’ post-paid, for 50 cents. AGENTS 
WANTED. FOWLER AND WELLS. 

808 Broadway, New York. 



IMPORTANT TJ INVENTORS. 

PATENT OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 

We transact at this office all kinds of business connected 
with procuring Patents, either in this country or in any of 
the European States. 

Having secured the aid of the best Patent Attorneys 
known to tho public, both iu England and on the continent 
of Europe, we are able to afford the best of facilities for 
obtaining Patents in foreign countries. 

The Solicitor who has charge ol our Patent Office Depart¬ 
ment, has for the past ten years been successfully engaged 
in obtaining patents for inventions, and during the later 
portion of that time has devoted particular attention to 
contested cases. 

The business of this Office will be strictly confidential. 
No charges will be made for examinations of new inven¬ 
tions; inventors may cnnsult us as to the novelty and pat- 

~ - ------- — -- —- -.- — *-; entability of their improvements, and receive our report. 

Organs is represented, fully developed,with all the divisions by describing their inventions to us, and inclosing a stauiD 
and classifications. Those who can not obtain the services ; to prepay the return letter. v 

of a professor may learn, in a very short time, from this ! Communications by letter in reference to Inventions 
model head, the whole science of Phrenology, so far as the ; Patents, or Patent Law, promptly attended to. * ’ 

locations of the Organs are concerned.”— N. P. Daily Sun. \ FOWLER AND WELLS, SOS Broadway, New York 
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THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL. 


[July,1861. 


WATER-CURE JOURNAL. 

NEW VOLUME.—ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 

TRICE NOT INCREASED. 


With the July Number, 1861, commences the Thirty- 
Second Volume of the Water-Cure Journal. It will be 
enlarged by the addition of eight pages of reading matter, 
thus giving, for the same price as heretofore, 

Twenty-four Pages Monthly, instead of Sixteen. 

TnE Water-Cure Journal should be read in every 
family, because 

It was the first journal in the world to bring before the 
people a knowledge of the true System of the Healing Art. 

It advocates the oni^ossftdd- b^sis for the enduring 
prosperity and impro\^ment of tmTlluman Race. 

It leaoteB the Sick how to recover Health. 

It tS®TOs those in Health how to avoid Disease. 

It unfolds the true science of Human Life. 

It explains the Laws and G^ditions of Health. 

It enables you to dispense^ali all Drug Medicines. 

It enables you in most c^|s tojie your own Physician. 

Its doctrines promote Tmperance in all things. 

It tends #the correction of all Injurious Habits. 

Its influenc^ju society, is in all respects Reformatory. 

Its teachingBeneflt everybody and injure no one. 
t The best advice that can be given to persons in any con¬ 
dition of Life can be summed dp in three words : 


Preserve Youb Health. 




Sent pre-paid by the first mail , to any Post-Office in the 
United States or Canada. 


To Get Rich .Preserve Your Health. 

To Enjoy Animal Life. Preserve Your Health. 

To Do Good. Preserve Your Health. 

To Acquire Knowledge. Preserve Your Health. 

To Attain Eminence. Preserve Your Health. 

Let, then, the Preservadon of Health b^^ie great con¬ 
cern, the paramount business, of life. 

From no publication can you gain so muclr®jlliable in¬ 
formation relative to the Laws of Life and |ieaUjf as 
THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL. 

In it the true nature of disease is fully and rationally 
explained, and one jrf its principal objects is to teach 

f h6w to keep well. 

-feut as.^bme from hereditary affections or supposed una¬ 
voidable causes do not enjoy health, one department of the 
Journal is devoted to articles relative to the treatment of 
diseases, where you may learn 

HOW TO RECOVER LOST HEALTH. 

The Water-Cure Journal will clearly present all 
subjects connected with Diet, Exercise, Bathing, Cleanli¬ 
ness, Ventilation, Dwellings, Clothing, Occupation, etc. 
Hydropathy is fully explained, and its application to all 
known diseases pointed out. 

If you are sick, and desire to be well, 

Head tlie Water-Cure Journal. 

If you are well, and desire to avoid disease, 

Read the Water-Cure Journal. 

If you wmuld know the true science of Human Life, 
Read tlie Water-Cure Journal. 

If you would learn the injurious effects of Drugs, 

Read the Water-Cure Journal. 

If you would understand the conditions of Health, 
Read the Water-Cure Journal. 

If you desire to dispense with the services of a Physician, 
Read the Water-Cure Journal. 

But while the Water-Cure Journal is intended to 
treat principally of disease, its nature, cause, effect, and 
remedy, it eolumns will be iuterspersed with such miscel¬ 
laneous matter as will make it 

Valuable and Acceptable to All. 

Its enlarged form will enable us to furnish much valuable 
reading matter, aside from the medical department. 
TERMS, IN ADVANCE: 

Single Copy, Monthly, One Year.$1 00 

Ten Copies, to separate addresses, if desired. 5 00 

Any person sending $5 for ten copies, will be entitled 
to an extra copy gratis. 

Add six cents a year for each subscriber in the British 
Provinces to pay postage. Specimens sent free. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 

803 Broadway, New York. 

Agents wanted everywhere to sell our publications. 

Send for our Wholesale List and Confidential Circular. 



WORKS ON PHRENOLOGY. 

Combe’s Lectures on Phrenology. Illustrated.. 

Constitution of Man. By George Combe. 

Defence of Phrenology. By Board man. 

Education Complete. Self-Culture, Memory, etc. 

Education, founded on the Nature of Man. 

Lessons on Phrenology and Physiology. 

Marriage, its History and Philosophy. 

Memory and Self-Improvement. 

Mental Science, Weaver’s Lectures on. 

Phrenology Proved and Illustrated. 

Sele-Culture and Perfection of Character. ... 
Self-Instructor in Phrenology. New Edition.. 

Works of Gall on Phrenology. 5 vols. 

WORKS ON WATER-CURE. 

Children ; their Hydropathic Management. 

Cholera ; its Causes, Prevention, and Cure. 

Consumption ; its Causes and Proper Treatment... 
Cook Book, Hydropathic. Full of good Receipts.. 
Domestic Practice of Hydropathy, Johnson’s... 
Family Physician, Hydropathic. By Dr. Shew... 

Hydropathic Encyclopedia. By Dr. Trail. 

Hydropathy; or, Water-Cure. By Dr. Shew. 

Philosophy of Water-Cure, clearly expounded.. 

Practice of Water-Cure, briefly explained. 

Results of Hydropathy, its advantages shown... 

Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases. Dr. Gully_ 

Water-Cure for the Million. By Dr. Trail. 

Water-Cure in Evfry Known Disease. 

Water-Cure Manual, giving brief directions. 


$1 25 
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ON PHYSIOLOGY. 

The very best.. 

Digestion, Physiology of. By Dr. Andrew Combe. 


WORKS 

Combe’s Physiology. 


Family Gymnasium. Fully Illustrated. 125 
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Family Dentist. Useful and instructive. 

Food and Diet. Astandard work oPreference_ 

Fruits and Farinacea the Proper Prod of Man... 

Hereditary Descent ; its Laws and Facts. 

Infancy ; or, Management of Children. 

Natural Laws of Man. By Spurzheim. 

Philosophy of Sacred History. Dr. Graham.... 

Physiology, Animal and Mental. Illustrated. 

Sober and Temperate Life. Louis Cornaro. 

TnE Science of Human Life. By Dr. Graham.... 

The Swedish Movement-Cure. By Dr. Taylor... 

Vegetable Diet, discussed and approved. 

MESMERISM-PSYCHOLOGY. 
Electrical Psychology. Best work on the subject 

Fascination ; or the Philosophy of Charming. 

Library of Mesmerism and Psychology. Complete 

Macrocosm ; or, the Universe Without. 

Philosophy of Mesmerism By Dr. J. Bovee Dods 
Psychology ; or, the Science of the Soul. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Aims and Aids for Young Women. Good Work.. 
Delia’s Doctors ; or, a Glance Behind the Scenes. 
Domestic Animaxs; a Manual of Stock Husbandry 

Fruit Culture for the Million. Hand Book_ 

Hints Toward Reforms. Lectures, Addresses, etc 
Home for All; the Gruvel Wall Mode of Building. 

Hopes and Helps for the Young^ Rev. Mr. Weaver 
How to Write ; a Pocket Manual of Composition., 

How to Talk ; a Pocket Manua* of Conversation.. 

How to Beiiavf. ; a Pocket Manual of Etiquette... 

How to do Business; Manual of Practical Affairs. 
Hand-Books for Home Improvement. The 4 above 

Immortality Triumphant. Philosophical. 

Saving and Wasting. Home Economy Illustrated 

The Farm; a Manual of Practical Agriculture. 

The Garden ; with Lists of Flowers and Shrubs... 

The House ; a Manual of Rural Architecture. 

Rural Manuals. In one large vol., Illustrated... 

Ways of Life ; Right Way and Wrong Way. 

The above includes but a portion of our publications. 
Send for a catalogue containing a full list 

Agents wan ted. Terms liberal. 

FOWLER & WELLS, 805 B r oadway, New York. 
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THE AMERICAN 

PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 

AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 

NEW VOLUME.—ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 
PRICE not increased. 


With the July Number, 1861, commences the Thirty- 
Fourth Volume of the American Phrenological Jour¬ 
nal. It will be enlarged by the additiou of eight pages 
of reading matter, thus giving, for the same price as 
heretofore— 

TWENTY-FOUR PAGES MONTHLY, 
INSTEAD OF SIXTEEN. 

The Thirty-Fourth Volume of the American Phre¬ 
nological Journal will open with several 

NEW AND ATTRACTIVE FEATURES, 

in addition to those which have already rendered it so 
eminently popular and useful. 

PHRENOLOGY 
will still, very properly, form a leading feature, and will, 
as heretofore, engage the pens of the leading Phrenologists 
of America, who will explain and illustrate its philosophy, 
and show its application to all the practical interests and 
pursuits of the Human Race. 

PHYSIOLOGY AND ANATOMY, 
in their connection with Phrenology and with the Laws 
of Life, will be thoroughly, but popularly treated, amply 
illustrated, and made interesting and profitable to all; our 
motto, “ A sound mind in a healthy body being kept 
constantly in view. 

NATURAL HISTORY, 

both of Man and of fhe lower orders of the animal creation, 
in its relation to Phrenological and Physiological Science, 
will receive the attention its importance demands. 

MECHANICS. 

As at least one half of the wealth. of the world comes 
through the exercise of the faculty of Constructiveness, the 
various mechanical arts will be encouraged, new inven¬ 
tions explained^and illustrated with spirited engravings. 


EDUCATION 

will occupy much attention, especially Home Education 
and Self-Culture, and just that kind of knowledge which 
the parent needs in the discharge of his or her duties, will 
be liberally imparted. The Young, also, will find the 
Journal a friend and foster father, to encourage them In 
virtue, shield them from vice, and prepare them for use¬ 
fulness and success in life. 

MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, 

Sketches, Reviews. Poetry, Varieties, etc., will help to 
make up what is acknowledged by our cotemporaries To 
be one of the Best Popular Journals in the World. 
ENGRAVINGS, 

embracing portraits, animals, views, machinery, etc., more 
numerous and beautiful than heretofore presented, will 
commend the new volume to all readers of good taste. 

ALL THESE ATTRACTIONS, 

in connection with the large amount of reading matter 
which we give, and the extremely low price of our 
Journal, ought to insure us at least, 

FIFTY THOUSAND 

subscribers for the forthcoming volume. Shall we not have 
them ? A little effort by each reader will procure them. 

OUR FRIENDS AND CO-WORKERS- 
all persons interested in Human Progress—are invited to 
aid in the circulation of the Phrenological Journal. 
TERMS, IN ADVANCE: 

Single Cipy, Monthly, One Year. $100 

Ten Copies, to separate addresses, if desired. 5 00 

Any person sending $5 for ten copies, will be entitled 
to an extra copy gratis. 

Add six cents a yeir for each subscriber in the British 
Provinces to pay postage. Specimens sent free. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 

808 Broadway, New York. 


Agents wanted everywhere to sell our publications. 
Send for our Wholesale List and Confidential Circular. 








































































